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LN order to introduce to our readers 
the following interesting and useful 
memoir, for which we are indebted 
to a friend, it is only necessary to 
state, for the sake of ‘those of them 
who are unacquainted with the name 
of Dr. Bateman, that he was a phy- 
sician of considerable eminence ia 
London, and well known as the au- 
thor of several medical works which, 
we believe, are held in high estima- 
tion in the profession; besides which 
he conducted the medical depari- 
ment of Dr. Rees’s Encyclopedia, 
and was joint editor of the Edin- 
burgh Medical Journal. His zeal 
— ability in superintending a Pub- 


fie Dispensary, and the House of 


Recovery, or Fever Hospital, in 
London, were highly beneficial to 
those institutions, and to the public. 
He expired last April, at Whitby, in 
Yorkshire, in the prime of life, at the 
age of forty-three years. 


For the Christian Observer. 


The late Dr. Bateman settled in 
London soon after his graduation at 
Edinburgh in the year 1801 ; and 
his professional merits bei mg very 
considerable, he was speedily elect- 
ed Physician to two public institu- 
tions—a large Dispensary, and the 
House of R tecovery for Fever. He 
continued to distinguish himself, as 
he had done in Edinburgh, by his 


zeal and industry in the pursuit of 


science and literature : though lie 
contrived to mix with his severer 


studies a a large portion of the dis- 
Curist. Opserv. No, 239, 


sipations of gay society, and carried 
with him, into both these opposite 


pursuits, an energy of mind and oi 


feeling which rendered him more 
than ordinarily susceptible of the en- 
joyments which either of them can 
afford. He always retained a high 
‘sense of honour,” as it is called, 
and was strictly careful to avoid, in 
all his conduct, every thing that the 
world esteems discreditable. He 
lived, however, to see and to feel, 
what at that time he had no concep- 
tion of, how meagre a system of mo- 
rality is that which the world is satis- 
fied with, compared with the compre- 
hensive morality of the Gospel— 
that Christian holiness without which 
‘no man shall see the Lord.” His 
habits of life thus concurring with 
the natural corruption of the human 
heart, and estranging him more and 
more from God, he soon became 
confirmed in. his leaning to the 
wretched doctrine of Materialism, 
which he had been already tempted 
to adopt during the pursuit of his 
anatomical and physiological studies 
at Edinburgh. ‘This lamentable 
tendency was strongly increased by 
the society which he now fell into, 
of some men of considerable talent, 
who had mreuty espoused all the 
principles of that unphilosophical, as 
well as unehristian, system; and 
though never able fully to embrace 
those opinions himself, he was yet 
sufliciently influenced by them to 
become sceptical respecting the truth 
of Divine Revelation, and was, 
therefore, of course, a stranger to the 
hopes, as well as negligent of the 
duties, of Christianity. 

In the summer of 1815 his health 
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began to decline, and in the follow- 
ing year a complaint in his eyes 
came on, which threatened loss of 
sight, and precluded him from all 
his accustomed sources of occupa- 
tion and amusement. Under these 
circumstances, the writer of this 
memoir became his constant compa- 
nion and attendant; and for four 
vears had the misery of witnessing 
nis total estrangement from God and 
religion. His health continuing to 
decline, he left London in July, 
1819, with an intention of trying the 
effect of a sulphurous water at Mid- 
dleton, in the county of Durham, on 
his debilitated constitution. He was 
taken ill on the road, and with dif- 
ficulty reached a village, near Bever- 
ly, in Yorkshire ; where he was 
obliged to remain during the follow- 
ing winter; and finding, at length, 
that his health required the sacrifice, 
he finally determined not to attempt 
returning to London. He had for 
some time been subject to attacks of 
the most alarming nervous languor, 
during which he was thought by 
all around him, as well as by him- 
self, to be dying; and these now 
returned upon him continually, es- 
pecially after using the least bodily 
exertion. During the winter he was 
considerably better; but on the re- 
turn of warm weather, early in the 
spring of 1820, he had a severe at- 
tack of languor, after a short ride. 
His dread of these attacks was so 
great, and they were brought on so 
frequently, by the smallest fatigue, 
that he gradually relinquished all 
exertion, as he even believed that 
the exhaustion which would be pro- 
duced by the effort of walking across 
a room, might prove fatal. 

It was on Sunday, the 9th of 
April, that he first spoke to me on 
the subject of religion. He had 
passed the whole of the day in a 
state of extraordinary suffering, from 
languor, and a variety of nervous 
feelings, which he always said it was 
impossible to describe, farther than 
that they were inconceivably pain- t 
ful and distressing ; and he went to 
hed at night with a firm persuasion 


that he should never again quit it - 

and, in fact, he did confine himself 
to it for dic following three weeks, 
from the mere apprehension of fie 
consequences of exertion. Religion 
was a subject which, for many rea- 
sons, had never been discussed be- 
tween us. ‘Though the tenor of his 
life had made me but too well ac- 
quainted with the state of his mind, 
he had always avoided any declaro- 
tion of his opinions, knowing the 
pain it would give me to hear them. 
He was habitually fond of argument, 
and skilled in it; and I knew that 
I was quite incompetent to argue 
with him. I considered, too, that 
the habit of disputing in favour of 
any opinion, only serves, in general, 
to rivet it the more firmly in the 
mind; men commonly finding their 
own arguments more convincing 
than those of their adversaries. And, 
above all, I knew that this was a 
case in which mere argument must 
always be insuflicient,—for “ it is 
with the heart that man_ believeth 
unto righteousness :” and in most, 
if not all, cases of scepticism, the 
will and the affections need to be 
set right even more than the under- 
standing : and upon these argu- 
ment can have no influence. On 
the evening of the day I have men- 
tioned, Dr. Bateman had been ex- 
pressing to me his conviction that 
he could not live much longer, and 
complaining of the dreadful ner- 
vous sensations which continually 
harassed him ; and then he added, 
‘+ But all these sufferings are a just 

punishment for my long scepticisn, 
and neglect ef God and religion.” 

This led to a conversation, in the 
course of which he observed, that 
medical men were very generally 
sceptical ; and that the mischiel 
arose from what he considered @ 
natural tendency of some of their 
studies to lead to materialism. — I re- 
plied that the mischief appeared to 
me to originate rather in their neg- 
lect to examine into the evidences 0! 
the truth of the Bible, as an actual 
revelation from God ; because, if # 
firm conviction of that were once €s 
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tablished, the authority of the Scrip- 
tures must be paramount; and the 
tendency of all inferior studies, in 
opposition to their declarations, 
could have no weight. He said he 
believed I was right, and that he 
liad, in fact, been intending to ex- 
amine fully into the subject, when 
the complaint in his eyes came on, 
and shut him out from reading. Our 
conversation ended in his permitting 
me to read to him the first of Scott’s 
¢e [’ssays on the most important 
Subjects in Religion,” which treats 
of “ The Divine Inspiration of the 
Scriptures.” He listened with in- 
tense earnestness ; aot waen it was 
concluded, exclaimed, ‘ ‘This is de- 
monstration ! pote demonstra- 
tion!” Efe then asked me to read to 
him the account given in the New 
Testament of the resurrection of our 
Saviour; which I did from all the 
four Evangelists. [ read, also, many 
other passages of Scripture, with 
some of which he was extremely 
struck; especially with that decla- 
ration, that * The natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God, tor they are foolishness un- 
to him: neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discern- 
ed.” (1 Cor. it, 14.) For two or 
three days he showed increasing in- 
terest in the subject of religion ; and 
i read to him continually the Serip- 
tures, and other books which seem- 
ed to me best calculated to give 
him the information he _ thirsted 
for. When I went into his room 
# few mornings after, he said, “ It 
is quite impossible to describe to 
vou the change which has taken 
place in my mind: I feel as if a 
new world was opened to me, and 


all the interests and pursuits of 


this have faded into nothing, in 
comparison with it. ‘They seem so 
mean, and paltry, and insignificant, 
that my blindness, in living so long 
immersed. in them, and devoted to 
them, is quite inconceivable and 
astonishing to myself.” He often 


expressed, in the strongest terms, 
and with many tears, his deep re- 


pentance, and his abhorrence of 
himself for his former sinful life, 
and rebellion against God; but he 
seemed to have, from the first, so 


clear a view of the all-sufficiency of 


the Saviour’s atonement, and of the 
Christian scheme of salvation, as 
freed him, at once, from that distrust 
of forgiveness which is so apt to 


afilict persons at the first sight of 


their sins, and of the purity and ho- 
liness of Him “ with whom they 
have to do.” The self-abasing views 
which he entertained of himself, ne- 
cessarily enhanced his sense of the par- 
doning love and mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus, thus graciously extend- 
ed to him; and which he felt so 
strongly, that he was filled with the 
liveliest emotions of gratitude and 
joy, and in this state continued for 
several days. 

He soon, however, experienced an 
afilicting reverse of feeling. One 
evening I left him to visit’ 2 near 
relative at that time confined to her 
room in a precarious state of health ; 
and his mother, who had been in 
attendance upon her, took my place 
at the bed-side of her son. Dr. 
Bateman told her that I had been 
reading to him various detached 
portions of Scripture, and that he 
now wished to hear the New Testa- 
ment read regularly through from 
the beginning. She, consequently, 
began to read, and had proceeded 
as far as the tenth chapter of St. 
Matthew, when he suddenly ex- 
claimed, that he could not believe 
in the miracles of the Saviour, and 
that, therefore, he must perish for 
ever.* This suggestion of his spi- 
ritual enemy threw him into a state 
of the most dreadful anguish, and 
I was immediately sent for to his 
bed-side. On my arrival he had 
become a little more composed, but 
was still in great agitation ; and was 

* Jt needs scarcely be pointed out, how 
much more properly this might be called 
temptation to unbelief, than unbelief itselt. 
While the difficulty of believing was felt, 
the awful consequences of not believing 
were fully admitted; that is, were firms 
heliered 
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praying, in agony, to be saved, and 
not to be given up to this dreadful 
state of unbelief. To comfort his 
mind, we said what we could from 
Scripture, and from the experience 
of other Christians: and he was a 
little relieved by hearing some pas- 
sages from an Essay in the volume 
before mentioned, * On the War- 
fare and Experience of Believers ;” 

finding that his was not, as he had 
supposed, a case of new occur- 
rence ; but that the author of that 
work was already acquainted with 
its symptoms, and augured favour- 
ably of them, as often accompany- 
ing the progress of religion in the 


soul. Still the idea that his death 
was fast approaching, and that 


there was no hope of his mind be- 
ing convinced before it arrived, quite 
overwhelmed him. Feeling our- 
selves to be very inadequate guides 
and comforters in these afflicting cir- 
cumstayces, we gladly adopted a 
suggestion of a friend that we should 
request a neighbouring. clergyman 
of piety and judgment to visit him. 
Dr. Bateman himself grasped eagerly 
at the proposal, and I wrote immedi- 
ately tothe clergyman in question ; but 
he was from home, and was not expect- 
ed to return for two or three weeks. 
A few days after this unwelcome in- 
tellizence, Dr. Bateman told me, 
he had no doubt this disappoint- 
ment was for his good; and that it 
was better for him to be left to 
himself, as he did not think any 
thing could have convinced him so 
fully of the efficacy of prayer, as 
the sensible relief which he experi- 
enced from it during those conflicts 
of doubt and unbelief with which his 
mind continued to be harassed. He 
added, that he now spent whole 
nights in prayer. He felt perfect- 
ly assured that these doubts were the 
suggestions of the great adversary of 
souls, and remarked, that they were 
vividly and manifestly darted, as it 
were, into his mind, instead of 


arising from his own reflections, 
or resulting from any train of rea- 
soning ; 


and the absurdity of them, 
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in many instances, was so obyi- 
ous, that his judgment detected jt 
at once, though he still had not 
power to drive them from the hold 
they took on his imagination, or 
to banish them, for the time, from his 
thoughts. 

‘These paroxysms of distress and 
conflict, which sometimes lasted 
many hours, he continued subject to 
for about a fortnight : but they gra- 
dually became less long and violent, 
and he ex perienced increasingly great 
relief from prayer during their con- 
tinuance: till at length they sub- 
sided entirely, and left his mind 
satisfied on all those points which 
had before presented so many obsta- 
cles to his belief. 

About this time he received an 
unexpected visit from a medical 
friend, whose piety and truly Chris- 
tian character distinguish him: still 
more than his eminent abilities and 
professional skill. "Phis gentleman, 
with great difficulty, succeeded in 
persuading him he was by no means 
in that state of danger and debility 
which he had apprehended, and 
that he had the power of taking ex- 
ercise if he could but exert suflicient 
resolution to attempt it. Experi- 
ment convinced him that this opin- 
ion was correct: he was prevailed 
on to leave his bed, and in a very few 
days was able to be some hours 
daily in the open air, and to take 
considerable exercise; and it is re- 
markable, that from this time he had 
no return of languor after fatigue, 
except in one instance. ‘Thus was 
he delivered, by the gracious pro- 
vidence of God, from those over- 
whelming apprehensions of immedi- 
ate death, which had been so instru- 
mental in bringing him to Christ, as 
soon as they had effected that blessed 
purpose. 

He now rarely spoke of the state 
of his mind and feelings ; for such 
was the extreme reserve of his cha- 
racter, that it could only be over- 
come by deep and powerful emo- 
tions; and when no longer ugitated 
by these. he returned to his na- 
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tural habits, and was silent on 
the subject that most deeply inte- 
rested him. Still it was abundantly 
evident that it did interest him. 
The avidity with which he listened 
to the word of God—his eagerness 
to attend public worship, (which for 
many years he had entirely neglect- 
ed.) and the heartfelt and devout 


interest which he obviously took 
in the service—his enlarged and 
active’ benevolence—the change 


which had taken place in his tastes, 
inclinations, and pursuits—all testi- 
fied that he was indeed “ brought 
out of darkness into marvellous 
light :” “old things had passed 
aways and all things had become 
new.” 

In the course of the summer his 
health and strength were consider- 
ably recruited: but towards the 
close of it, a little over-exertion in 


walking brought on an accession of 
aggravation of 


fever, and a great 
all the 5 ie soa of his disorder ; 
but still he continued able to rake 
a little exercise. While he remained 
in the country he had much leisure, 
which was devoted entirely to re- 
ligious reading; for every other 
subject had now become insipid 
and uninteresting to him; and 
never did the pursuits of science 
and literature aflord him such vivid 
enjoyment as he now received from 
these hallowed studies. In No- 
vember he removed to Whitby for 
the winter: and his health conti- 
nued in much the same state till a 
short time before Christmas, when a 
walk, rather longer than usual, again 
produced increased fever and debili- 
ty; and from that period his strength 
and appetite visibly declined, while 
his Spirit was as visibly ripening for 
heaven. His faith and patience were 
Strengthened ; his hope was increas- 
ed, his charj ‘ity enlarged : yet he was 
naturally so extremely reserved in the 
expression of his feelings, that he 
rarely spoke of them till within the 
last month of his life, when he rejoic- 
ed “with a joy unspeakable and full 
of glory,” which bore down all op- 
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position; for he experienced a hap- 
piness to which all the accumulated 
enjoyments of his whole previous 
life could bear no proportion or com- 
parison, even that “ peace of God’ 
which “ passeth all understanding,” 
and which must be felt, or at least 
witnessed, in order to form any just 
conception of its nature and effects. 
What a striking example did our 
dying friend now exhibit tous! From 
his early youth he had devoted him- 
self with delight and industry to the 
acquisition of knowledge and the 
pursuits of literature and science ; 
and he had “ had his reward” in the 
honour and reputation which his suc- 
cess had procured for him—a reward 
which he keenly enjoyed and very 
highly prized. Those who have 
known only the pleasures which arise 
from worldly gratifications, surely 
ought to recollect, that, being con- 
fessedly ignorant of those spiritual 
enjoyments which they despise, they 
cannot be competent to decide 
upon their reality or their value: 
it belongs only to those who have 
experienced both, to appreciate ei- 
ther. And how did Dr. Bateman 
appreciate them? In contrasting, 
as he frequently did, his present 
happiness with all that he had for- 
merly enjoyed and called happi- 
ness, he seemed always at a loss 
to find words to express how poor, 
and mean, and despicable all earth- 
ly gratifications appeared to him, 
when compared with that “ joy 
and peace in believing,” which now 
filled his soul; and “Ge one particle 
of which,” he sometimes said, “ ten 
thousand worlds would not tempt 
him to part with.” And it should 
be remembered, that this was not 
the evidence of a man disappointed 
in his worldly pursuits: he had al- 
ready, as before observed, “ had 
his reward” in this world—he had 
experienced the utmost success in 
the path which he had chosen—he 
had been keenly susceptible of in- 
tellectual pleasures ; and of these, as 
well as of all inferior amusements, 
he had enjoved more than a com- 
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mon portion; but when the only 
object that can satisfy the affections 
and fill the capacities of a rational 
and immortal being was revealed 
to him—when he viewed, by the eye 
of faith. that life and immortality 
which are brought to light by the 
Gospel—earthly fame, and honour, 
and pleasure sunk into the dust; 
and, in reflecting upon his past life, 
the only thing that gave him any sa- 
tisfaction was the hope that his la- 
bours might have been beneficial to 
his fellow-creatures, for whom his 
charity had now become unbounded. 
He often said, that * the blessing of 
his conversion was never out of his 
mind day or night; that it was a 
theme of perpetual thanksgiving ; 
and that he never awoke in the night 
without being overwhelmed with joy 


and gratitude in the recollection of 


“” “He always spoke of his long 
bodily afflictions with the most de- 
vout thanktulness, as having been 
instrumental in bringing him to 
God; and considered his almost 
total blindness as an_ especial 
mercy, because, by shutting out 
external objects, it had enabled 
him to devote his mind more en- 
tirely to spiritual things. Often, 
latterly, he expressed an ardent 
desire to “depart and to be with 
Christ ;” but always added, that he 
was cheerfully willing to wait the 
Lord’s _ pleasure, 
he was continued in this world 
it was only for his own good, and 
to make him more “ meet to be a 
partaker of the inheritance of the 
saints in light.” He bore his bo- 
dily afflictions with the most ex- 
emplary patience, and even cheer- 
fulness, and continually expressed 
his thankfulness that they were not 
creater; sometimes saying, “ What 
a blessing it is to be allowed to 


slip gently and gradually out of 


life as | am doing!” He would not 
allow any one to speak of his swf- 


ferings, always saying, “they did 


not deserve a stronger name than 
inconveniences.” He neither com- 


plained himself, nor would permit 


certain that if 


others to complain for him. Once, 
when the nurse who attended him 
said, ** Oh that cough ! how tron- 
names it is!” he replied, “ Have 
a little patience, nurse; I shall soon 
be in a better world; and what a 
clorious change that will be!” Tn. 
deed, the joy of his mind seemed to 
have absorbed all sense of his phy. 
sical sufferings. 1 once remarked 
to him, that he appeared to have 
experienced no latermission of these 
joyful feelings ; and he answered, 
“For some months past never, and 
never the smallest rising of any 
thing like impatience or complaint.” 
His mind, naturally active and ar- 
dent, retained all its powers in full 
vigour to the last moment of his 
life; and was never once clouded, or 
debilitated, even in the most de- 
pressing nervous languors. — Indeed, 
after the whole current of his tastes 
and affections had been turned into 
a new channel, its ardour and ac- 
tivity rather increased than diminish- 
ed, from the deep conviction which 
he felt of the superiority of his pre- 
sent views and pursuits to all that 
had hitherto engrossed him.  Du- 
ring the Jast week of his life, espe- 
cially, the strength and clearness of 
his intellect, and of his spiritual per- 
ceptions, were very remarkable : 
and on its being one day observed to 
him, that as his bodily powers de- 
cayed, those of his soul seemed to 
become more vigorous, he replied, 
“They do, exactly in an inverse 
ratio: I have been very sensible 
of it.” He conversed with the 
greatest animation all the day, and 
almost all the night, preceding his 
death, principally on the joys ot 
heaven, and the glorious change 
he was soon to experience ; often 
exclaiming, “ What a happy hour 
will the hour of death be!” He 
dwelt much on the description o! 
the new Jerusalem in the Revelations 
of St. John, and listened, with great 
delight, te several passages from 
Baxter’s “ Saint’s Rest,” and to 
some of W atts’s hymns on the 
same subject. Once in the night 
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he said to his mother, “ Surely you 
are not in tears! Mine is a case that 
calls for rejoicing, and not for sor- 
row. Only think what it will be to 
drop this poor, frail, perishing body, 
and to go to the glories that are set 
before me!” Not more than an hour 
before his death, when he had been 
expressing his faith and hope in very 
animated terms, I remarked to him, 
how striking the uniformity of faith 
and of feeling expressed by believ- 
ers at every distance of time and 
place, and spoke of it as an indisput- 
able evidence that these graces are 
wrought by “ one and the selt- 


same Spirit,’ and, as a proof of 


the truth of the Bible, the promis- 
es and descriptions of which are thus 
so strikingly fulfilled and exempli- 
fied. He entered into the argu- 
ment with his accustomed energy, 
and assented to its truth with 
delight. It seemed remarkable, 
that though he had, during his 


whole illness, been very sensible of 


his increasing weakness, and had 
watched and marked accurately all 
its gradations, yet he spoke, in the 
last moments of his life, of going 
down stairs as usual (he had been 
carried up and down for several 
days,) and said * it could not re- 
quire more than a very few weeks 
now to wear him out;” not ap- 
pearing to be at all aware that his 
end was so very near, till about 
half an hour before his death. Find- 
ing himself extremely languid, he 
took a little milk, and desired that 
air might be admitted into the 
room; and on being asked if he 
felt relieved at all, said, “ Very 
little: I can hardly distinguish, in- 
deed, whether this is languor or 
drowsiness which has come cover 
me; but it is a very agreeahte feel- 
ing.” Soon after, he said suddenly, 
“JT surely must be going now, my 
Strength sinks so fast ;” and on my 
making some observation on the 
glorious prospect before him, he 
added, “ Oh, yes! I am GLap to 
20, if it be the Lord’s will.” He 


shut his eyes and lay quite com- 
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posed, and by and bye said, “ What 
clory! the angels are waiting for 
me!” then, after another short inter- 
val of quiet, added, “ Lord Jesus, re- 
ceive my soul!” and to those who 
were about him, * Farewell !”? These 
were the last words he spoke: he 
gradually and gently sunk away, and 
in about ten minutes breathed his 
last, calmly, and without a struggle, 
at nine in the morning of the 9th of 
April, the very day on which, twelve 
months before, his mind had_ first 
been awakened to the hopes and 
joys of the ever blessed Gospel. 

What a contrast did his actual 
departure form with what I had had 
reason to apprehend, when I watch- 
ed over his couch in London, ex- 
pecting that every moment would be 
his last; and when, with a hard in- 
difference and insensibility, he talk- 
ed only of going to his “ last sleep !” 
And how can I worthily acknow- 
ledge the goodness of Almighty God, 
who efiected such a change in his 
state ! 

It appears that he preceded his 
revered, though unknown, instruc- 
tor, Mr. Scott, exactly one week. 
He never ceased to remember, with 
the deepest gratitude, his obliga- 
tions to that excellent man. It 
was only the evening before his 
death that he was recommending 
with great fervency, to a young 
friend, whose mother, under afflic- 
tion, was first beginning to inquire 
after religious truth, to engage her 
to read * Scott’s Essays,” acknow- 
ledging, with fervent gratitude, the 
benefit he had himself received from 
that work, and concluding an ani- 
mated eulogium, by saying, “ How 
have I prayed for that man !”— 
What a blessed meeting may we not 
suppose they have had in the world 
of glory ! 

The medical friend before al- 
luded to has most justly remark- 
ed, that “ the entire simplicity and 
sincerity of Dr. Bateman’s natura! 
character give additional value to 
all that fell from him. THe never 
used a laneuage that was at all at 
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variance with his real feelings, and 
was in no degree given to vain ima- 
ginations.” This testimony is very 
true, and this remarkable simplicity 
and sobriety of his natural charac- 
ter remained unaltered in the great 
revolution which took place in his 
principles and dispositions : he went 
into no exaggerations of feelings, or 
excesses of enthusiasm. And sure- 
ly the merciful Providence which 
preserved his sound understanding, 
in all its integrity, to the last mo- 
ment of his life, must silence the 
gainsayer and “ the disputer of this 
world,” who might strive to attribute 
the sacred influence of re ‘ligion on 
his mind to the errors of an intellect 
impaired by long disease and suf- 
fering. 


FAMILY SERMONS.—No. CLY. 
Acts, xi. 26.—And the disciples 
were called Christians first at 


Antioch. 


in this passage we learn how the 
name of Christians, which we all 
bear, originated. It was taken from 
one of the names of our Saviour, 
and was bestowed on his followers 
soon after his resurrection from the 
dead. It was probably given at 
first in contempt and derision, and 


to mark the folly and the infamy of 


being the adherents of a crucified 
malefactor. But whether this were 
so or not, the name must have been 
very acceptable to the first Chris- 
tians; for it identified them with 
their Lord and Master, to whom they 
owed their pardon and peace, their 
security, their happiness, their all ; 
and they would, therefore, naturally 
rejoice and triumph in the appella- 
tion. We also bear the name ; now 
no longer, indeed, a name of ob- 
loquy and reproach; but too fre- 
quently, alas! no more than a 
name, marking the form without 
the power of the religion of Christ. 
God grant that we may be saved 
from the dangers of such a state ; 
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and that, walking worthy of that sa- 
cred designation, we may not only 
be called Christians, but be so in 
deed and in truth ! 

It is the more necessary that we 
should ascertain whether we are en. 
titled to this denomination, because 
in every age of the church numbers 
have borne it who have had nothing 
of Christianity but the name : many, 
too, have borne it who were utterly 
ignorant of the distinguishing truths 
of the Gospel, nay, who opposed 
and reviled them; many who, while 
they acknowledged the Saviour in 
words, have denied him by their 
works: and not a few who even 
have drawn from his pure and holy 
doctrines a sanction for opinions the 
most absurd and pernicious, and 
for practices the most vicious and 
degrading. Let us not flatter our- 
selves that this statement is applica- 
ble only to past ages. We have 
but to look abroad into the world, in 
order to be convinced that it may be 
applied with equal justice to the 
present day. If we inquire what 
religion those around us_ profess, 
we “shall doubtless be told, that of 
Christ. ‘They are called Chris- 
tians, as at Antioch. But what 
evidence shall we discover — that 
they are duly impressed, or suit- 
ably influenced by the awful and 
atlecting considerations which that 
name involves. Do we not find, 
with respect to multitudes of Chris- 
tians, so called, (God grant that none 
among us may be of the number !) 
that this world is the grand, perhaps 
the sole object of their pursuit ; and 
that they manifest no reverence 
for the authority, no attachment 
to the person, no gratitude for the 
srace and goodness of Him whose 
name they bear? And even ol 
those who profess all this, how 
many are there who have drawn 
their system of religion, not from 
the Bible, the only source of true 
Christian ‘know ledge, but from the 
vague and varying opinions of men, 
who lower or pervert its blessed 
truths, so as en suit the pride, or 
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sloth, or worldliness, or set isuality of 
their own minds. If this descrip- 
tion applies at all to us—if, while 
we call ourselves Christians, we feel 
that we have not drawn our religion 
‘not only our opinions but our prac- 
tice) from the Bible—then are we 
Christians only in name. 

If we would ascertain the charac- 
ter of those to whom that name is 
rightly given, we have only to look 
back to the verses which immediate- 
ly precede the text. They are such 
as have obtained “ repentance unto 
life,” have * believed” in the Lord 
Soom, and have “ turned unto the 
Lord.” They are those who ex- 
hibit the effects of 
God,” so as to make “ glad” their 
teachers ; who are “ good men, full 
of the Holy Ghost and of faith,” 
“ with purpose of heart cleaving un- 
to the Lord;” who are ready to sul- 
fer “persecution” for the sake of 
Christ ; ; and, lastly, who are his “ dis- 
ciples,” learners in his school, and 
followers of his mstructions. And 
here | would remark, that the term 
disciple is to be considered as ap- 
plying, not to the Apostles and first fol- 
lowers of Christ only, but to all who 
deserve the name of Christian, in 
every age. The Christian is a con- 
stant learner in the schoo! of ( hrist. 
But, if this be so, how many among 
us must own that the name does not 
belong to them! Elow few are there 
who feel the nece ssity of Coming to 
the Bible, that they may there learn 
from the mouth of Christ himself 
What is the will of God, that they 
may perform it !—Consider, as one 
instance among many, the course 
which is usually pursued by parents 
in preparing their children for the 
Di ilgrimage of life. How do they . for 
the most part, act? Their great ob- 
them for appearing 

vith advantage in worldly society ; 
io adorn them with what are called 
accomplishments ; to place them in 
situations which ‘are likely to ad- 
vance their temporal interests. In 
short, they do all which the »y would 
do if the world, and worldly pros- 
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perity, and wordly distinction, and 
the praise of man, were their sole and 
ultimate objects. A due attention to 
worldly and external advantage is 
not, indeed, to be blamed ; but “then 
it ought to be subordinate to the first 
and paramount duty of a parent—at- 
tention to the immortal interests of 
his children ; seeking first, for them 
as well as for himself, the kingdom 
of God, in the firm persuasion that 
every neediul blessing will follow, if 
this be attained. But what vast 
numbers of parents, who even call 
themselves Christians, never serious- 
ly think of bringing up their children 
in the school of Christ, but leave 
them to such casual instruction as 
they may meet with at church, or 
in the seminaries to which they may 
be sent! How few labour assidu- 
ously and earnestly to form their 
children’s temper, dispositions, and 
habits; to regulate their conduct, 
their reading, their conversation, and 
their general spirit, by the precepts 
and the example Jesus Christ, 
and with a reference to that everlast- 
ing life which is to follow this short 
and feverish state of probation! What 
can more strongly prove how little 
parents feel, in their own case, the 
value, as the disciples of Christ, of 
being taught by him? If we are his 
disciples indeed, if we really deserve 
the name of Christians, we shall be 
deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance not only of entering, as it were, 
the school of Christ, but of continu- 
ing to be instructed by him to the 
very close of life. We shall feel that 
it is not enough to have once, or for a 
time, sat at his feet, and heard his 
words; but we shail be daily imbib- 
ing his blessed lessons, and fixing 
them more deeply in our hearts. We 
shall never be satisfied with past or 
present attainments ; but shall be de- 
riving from the word of God fresh 
instruction for working out our sal- 
vation, and endeavouring to secure a 
part in the inheritance of heaven. 
But let us consider the lessons 
which the disciples of Clirist were 
taught by his Apostles in the age 
;. 
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no longer to bestow our maia 
thoughts and cares on temporal ob- 
jects, but on God, on Christ, on 


futurity, on the eternal world “4 


happiness or woe which awaits us ? 
Carelessness about these things 
Cannot consist with a claim to the 
appellation of Christians. Have 


the lessons learnt in the school of 


Christ taught us to renounce all 
dependence on ourselyes—to see 
that all we do is stained with sin, 
and when brought to 
God’s law and Christ’s example, 
must be found miserably wanting ; 
and that therefore we cannot stand 
before God on the ground of our 
own merits and righteousness, but 
only on that of the merits and 
righteousness of our crucified Sa- 
viour ? Humbled under a sense of 
guilt and weakness, have we been 


taught to value the mediation of 


Christ, and the light, and influence, 
and aid of his Holy Spirit, as indis- 
pensably necessary, not only to our 
entering onthe divine life, but to our 
making any progress in holiness ? 
Have we learnt more and more to 
Jay aside the evils to which we are 
exposed, our darling and besetting 
sins ; to sacrifice every sinful lust, 
though dear to us as a right hand 
ora right eye ; to be ready to part 
with all, with life itself, rather 
than forfeit the favour of God? 
Let us not deceive ourselves in 
this matter. Whatever may be 
our estimation among our fellow- 
men; however high and forward 
may be our profession, and how- 
ever ostentatious our zeal ; while 
we cling to the world, while we 
knowingly harbour one sin in our 
hearts, we may have ‘‘aname to 
jive,” but we are ‘spiritually 
dead ;?’ we may be called Chris- 
tians, like the disciples of old, but 
we have no right to the name ;— 
‘* for the foundation of God stand- 
eth sure, having this seal, The 
Lord knoweth them that are his : 
and, Let every one that nameth the 
name of Christ depart from ini- 
quity.” 


the test of 
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Section VIIl.—Of the third edj- 
tion of the LXX, after the 
Kowa, (or Vulgate) by Lucian - 
and of the plan which was 
adopted by that ediior. 


In succession to Origen, but af- 
ter an interval of many years, Lu- 
cian, a Presbyter of Antioch, took 
the same ground. For a summary 
of what has been recorded concern- 
ing him by Jerome, Simeon, Meta- 
phrastes, Suidas, the author of the 
Athanasian Synopsis, Nicetas and 
Euthymeus, the reader may consult 
Hody. I[t is evident that it was 
the object of Lucian so to remodel 
the Septuagint version, as_ thit, 
when read in the churches of An- 
tioch, it might clearly convey the 
sense of the Hebrew text to the ge- 
neral understanding of his people. 

Concerning this edition, we must, 
in the first place, inquire whether 
Lucian adopted the Vulgate for his 
basis.—Thot circumstance none of 
the ancient Greek writers has af- 
firmed; nor does it seem to be 
clearly made out even from what 
Jerome attests—namely, ‘‘ that the 
appellation of Kemi, (or the Val- 
gate) had been applied to the edi- 
tion of Lucian.’ For the epithet 
Kowa, might perhaps have been 
given to the Lucianean edition, in 
order that this edition, whose basis 
was not placed in the text of the 
Hexapla, might be distinguished 
from the Hexaplar edition. To 
me, indeed, it seems, that Lucian 
did not make use of the simple 
Vulgate. Should we take it for 
cranted, however, that he did fix 
on the Vulgate as the basis of his 
edition, and that he formed it in ac- 
commodation to the Hebrew text 
of that age, we may at once trans- 
fer all that h as been said above re- 
specting the plan of Origen to this 
undertaking of Lucian. It may 
suffice, then, to refer the reader to 
those observations. Let us pro- 
ceed now to certain other points. 
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We must, in the second place, 
then inquire, whether Lucian, if 
he did make use of the Vulgate, 
went into a sufliciently extensive 
examination of manuscripts; and 
whether he employed them to et- 
fect a preliminary revision of that 
text, and to reconcile it, so far as 
such materials might be available, 
with the Hebrew. But we find no 
record of any such measure deli- 
vered down to us by any writer. [f, 
then, Lucian performed nothing of 
this kind, he was certainly more 
venturous than Origen himself ; 
for he must of necessity have been 
frequently ignorant what the LXX 
really had written, and what ought 
to be assigned to the interpolation 
or omission of others; since he 
could form no accurate opinion on 
these points, without a diligent in- 
vestigation of the Septuagint text. 

In the third place, we must in- 
quire by what rules, as respects the 
redundancies and deficiencies of 
the vulgar edition, (provided he 
made use of it,) he directed the 
plan of his revisal. With respect 
to the redundancies, he must evi- 
dently have chosen one of these 
alternatives ; to retain them with 
some mark of disapprobation, or at 
once to remove them from the text. 
Which of these courses he pursued, 
no one has distinctly informed us : 
we must therefore decide from the 
facts themselves; and we shall 
state, in conclusion, in what manner 
he seems to have acted. But, with 
respect to the deficiencies, recourse 
must necessarily have been had to 
supplements ; and to these Origen 
had previously betaken himself. 
But still it might happen, that in 
supplying the defects of the K-wa, 
the two editors would sometimes 
adopt different readings ; and the 
less the difference may be in the sup- 
plements of this kind between the 
text of Lucian and the Hexaplar 
text, (and there does not appear to 
have been much difference,) the 
more probable it becomes, that Lu- 
‘ian. ike Origen, preferred Theo- 
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dotion before the rest. And I think, 
indeed, that this was the fact. 
Lastly, it is necessary to inquire, 
whether Lucian might not have 
directed his attention to the Tetra- 
plar text of Origen, rather than to 
the Vulgate; for there seems to 
have been no impediment to his 
doing so, nor was there any thing 
in the Tetrapla that could induce 
him to desist from the prosecution 
of his own undertaking. For the 
Tetraplar column of the LAX had 
admitted no supplements in agree- 
ment with the Hebrew, from any 
foreign source: and therefore it 
was adopted solely for the private 
use of Christians, who, in their 
secluded studies, might here and 
there pause in the course of their 
reading, and ascertain, at their lei- 
sure. how often, and in what man- 
ner, the Septuagint was to be sup- 
plied from the three versions oc- 
cupying the parallel columns, in 
order that it might conform with 
the Hebrew. But Lucian, to an- 
swer the end he had in view, stood 
in need of a Greek interpretation, 
which should not only entirely 
correspond with the Hebrew, but 
which might also, in an assembly 
of Christians, be read without in- 
terruption to the end of the lesson 
appointed for the day. but the 
Tetraplar column of the LXX, as 
we have just said, was not of this 
kind. So far, then, as it appears 
from this, there is nothing to pre- 
vent the opinion, that Lucian laid 
the foundation of his edition in the 
Tetruplar text of the Seventy. It 
is also to be observed, that whether 
he was guided by the Tetraplar 
column of the LXX or by the 
Keown, Lucian had the same duties 
to perform. Both had redundan- 
cies, which required equally the 
same method of correction, and 
supplements were similarly to be 
introduced into both from foreign 
sources, before the Greek could be 
made to agree with the Hebrew. 
It therefore does not seem that any 
discrepancies which might exist 
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no longer to bestow our maia 
thoughts and cares on temporal ob- 
jects, but on God, on Christ, on 


futurity, on the eternal world of 


happiness or woe which awaits us ? 
Carelessness about these things 
cannot consist with a claim to the 
appellation of Christians. Have 


the lessons learnt in the school of 


Christ taught us to renounce all 
dependence on ourselyes—to see 
that all we do is stained with sin, 


and when brought to the test of 


God’s law and Christ’s example, 
must be found miserably wanting ; 
and that therefore we cannot stand 
before God on the ground of our 
own merits and righteousness, but 
only on that of the merits and 
righteousness of our crucified Sa- 


viour ? Humbled under a sense of 


guilt and weakness, have we been 


taught to value the mediation of 


Christ, and the light, and influence, 
and aid of his Holy Spirit, as indis- 
pensably necessary, not only to our 


entering onthe divine life, but to our 


making any progress in holiness ? 
Have we learnt more and more to 
Jay aside the evils to which we are 
exposed, our darling and besetting 
sins ; to sacrifice every sinful lust, 
though dear to us as a right hand 
ora right eye ; to be ready to part 
with all, with life itself, rather 
than forfeit the favour of God? 
Let us not deceive ourselves in 
this matter. Whatever may be 
our estimation among our fellow- 
men; however high and forward 
may be our profession, and how- 
ever ostentatious our zeal ; while 
we cling to the world, while we 
knowingly harbour one sin in our 
hearts, we may have ‘‘aname to 
live,” but we are ‘spiritually 
dead ;?? we may be called Chris- 
tians, like the disciples of old, but 
we have no right to the name ;— 
‘¢ for the foundation of God stand- 
eth sure, having this seal, The 
Lord knoweth them that are his : 
and, Let every one that nameth the 
name of Christ depart from ini- 
quity.”” 
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Section ViIl.—Of the third edj- 
tion of the LXX, after the 
Kosi, (or Vulgate) by Lucian 
and of the plan which was 
adopted by that editor. 

In succession to Origen, bat af. 
ter an intervel of many years, Lu- 
cian, a Presbyter of Antioch, took 
the same ground. For a summary 
of what has been recorded concern- 
ing him by Jerome, Simeon, Meta- 
phrastes, Suidas, the author of the 
Athanasian Synopsis, Nicetas and 
Euthymeus, the reader may consult 
Hody. It is evident that it was 
the object of Lucian so to remodel 
the Septuagint version, as_ that, 
when read in the churches of An- 
tioch, it might clearly convey the 
sense of the Hebrew text to the ge- 
neral understanding of his people. 

Concerning this edition, we must, 
in the first place, inquire whether 
Lucian adopted the Vulgate for his 
basis. —Thot circumstance none of 
the ancient Greek writers has af- 
firmed ; nor does it seem to be 
clearly made out even from what 
Jerome attests—namely, ‘‘ that the 
appellation of Kei, (or the Vul- 
gate) had been applied to the edi- 
tion of Lucian.’ For the epithet 
Kowa, might perhaps have been 
given to the Lucianean edition, in 
order that this edition, whose basis 
was not placed in the text of the 
Hexapla, might be distinguished 
from the Hexaplar edition. To 
me, indeed, it seems, that Lucian 
did not make use of the simple 
Vulgate. Should we take it for 
cranted, however, that he did fix 
on the Vulgate as the basis of his 
edition, and that he formed it in ac- 
commodation to the Hebrew text 
of that age, we may at once trans- 
fer al] that has been said above re- 
specting the plan of Origen to this 
undertaking of Lucian. It may 
suffice, then, to refer the reader to 
those observations. Let us pro- 
ceed now to certain other points 
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We must, in the second place, 
then inquire, whether Lucian, if 
he did make use of the Vulgate, 
went into a sufliciently extensive 
examination of manuscripts ; and 
whether he employed them to et- 
fect a preliminary revision of that 
text, and to reconcile it, so far as 
such materials might be available, 
with the Hebrew. But we find no 
record of any such measure deli- 
yered down to us by any writer. If, 
then, Lucian performed nothing of 
this kind, he was ‘certainly more 
venturous than Origen himself ; 
for he must of necessity have been 
frequently ignorant what the LXX 
really had written, and what ought 
to be assigned to the interpolation 
or omission of others; since he 
could form no accurate opinion on 
these points, without a diligent in- 
vestigation of the Septuagint text. 

In the third place, we must in- 
quire by what rules, as respects the 
redundancies and deficiencies of 
the vulgar edition, (provided he 
made use of it,) he directed the 
plan of his revisal. With respect 
to the redundancies, he must evi- 
dently have chosen one of these 
alternatives ; to retain them with 
some mark of disapprobation, or at 
once to remove them from the text. 
Which of these courses he pursued, 
no one has distinctly informed us : 
we must therefore decide from the 
facts themselves; and we shall 
state, in conclusion, in what manner 
he seems to have acted. But, with 
respect to the deficiencies, recourse 
must necessarily have been had to 
supplements ; and to these Origen 
had previously betaken himself. 
But still it might happen, that tn 
supplying the defects of the Kew, 
the two editors would sometimes 
adopt different readings ; and the 
less the difference may be in the sup- 
plements of this kind between the 
text of Lucian and the Hexaplar 
text, (and there does not appear to 
have been much difference,) the 
more probable it becomes, that Lu- 
rian. lke Origen, preferred Theo- 





dotion before the rest. And I think, 
indeed, that this was the fact. 
Lastly, it is necessary to inquire, 
whether Lucian might not have 
directed his attention to the Tetra- 
plar text of Origen, rather than to 
the Vulgate; for there seems to 
have been no impediment to his 
doing so, nor was there any thing 
in the Tetrapla that could induce 
him to desist from the prosecution 
of his own undertaking. For the 
Tetraplar column of the LAX had 
admitted no supplements in agree- 
ment with the Hebrew, from any 
foreign source: and therefore it 
was adopted solely for the private 
use of Christians, who, in their 
secluded studies, might here and 
there pause in the course of their 
reading, and ascertain, at their lei- 
sure. how often, and in what man- 
ner, the Septuagint was to be sup- 
plied from the three versions oc- 
cupying the parallel columns, in 
order that it might conform with 
the Hebrew. But Lucian, to an- 
swer the end he had in view, stood 
in need of a Greek interpretation, 
which should not only entirely 
correspond with the Hebrew, but 
which might also, in an assembly 
of Christians, be read without in- 
terruption to the end of the lesson 
appointed for the day. but the 
Tetraplar column of the LXX, as 
we have just said, was not of this 
kind. So far, then, as it appears 
from this, there is nothing to pre- 
vent the opinion, that Lucian laid 
the foundation of his edition in the 
Tetruplar text of the Seventy. It 
is also to be observed, that whether 
he was guided by the Tetraplar 
column of the LXX or by the 
Korn, Lucian had the same duties 
to perform. Both had redundan- 
cies, which required equally the 
same method of correction, and 
supplements were similarly to be 
introduced into both from foreign 
sources, before the Greek could be 
made to agree with the Hebrew. 
It therefore does not seem that any 
discrepancies which might exist 
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between the Tetraplar column of 
the LXX, and the Vulgate, were 
of such a nature as to induce Lu- 
cian to follow the text of the Vul- 
gate, rather than that of the Te- 
trapla, in his edition. It may be 
added, moreover, that Lucian 
would find an easier and a smoother 
path which Origen had trodden be. 
fore him. For the more closely 
Origen had reconciled the text of 
the LXX, from its own MSS. with 
the other versions, and, through 
their medium, with the Hebrew 
text, the less would Lucian have 
occasion to resort to foreign sup- 
lies. He would therefore gladly 
seize the helps which were at 
hand, already arranged in the pla- 
ces where he would desire to have 
them ; and on that account likely 
to be of great service in his under- 
taking. On a careful considera- 
tion, therefore, of the facts hither- 
to noticed, my own opinion is, that 
the foundation of Lucian’s edition 
was laid in the Tetraplar text of 
Origen. Yet although, as we 
conclude, Lucian made use of the 
Tetrapla, the appellation of ‘* the 
Vulgate’ might have been given 
to it, not only for the reason 
which I have before mentioned, 
namely, that it might be distin- 
guished from the Hexaplar edition, 
but for another reason also, 
that the text of the Tetrapla 


had itself been formed out of 


manuscripts of the Vulgate alone. 
Concerning the basis of the Lu- 
clanean edition, let what has been 
said suffice. By what rules_Lu- 
cian was guided in the construc- 
tion of it, shall next be inquired 
into. 

Section IX.—That Lucian con- 
structed his edition after the 
plan of the Hexaplar column. 

Lucian does not seem to have 

at all framed his edition from the 
column of the LXX, in the Hex- 
apla; for if he had been in pos- 
session of that work, he would 
certainly have seen that the object 
of which he was in pursuit had al- 


ready been accomplished. In that 
edition, the Hebrew text had al- 
ready been fixed upon as the stand- 
ard of correction, the redundan- 
cies of the LXX, had already been 
rejected, and their omissions al- 
ready supplied from other Greek 
translations. In the Hexapla, 
therefore, Lucian would at once 
have discovered the very thing 
which he stood in need of ; a Greek 
interpretation, | mean, correspond- 
ing with the Hebrew -text, and 
adapted for unpremeditated read- 
ing in the churches. He would 
surely, then, on finding that every 
thing requisite had been achieved, 
have spared himself so tedious and 
burdensome a task, and would ra- 
ther have committed to the scribes 
the Hexaplar column of the LXX, 
to be copied out for the use of the 
Antiocheans. Ido not, however, 
imagine that Lucian ever had an 
opportunity of enjoying a sight of 
the Hexapla. In Avs days, it would 
seem, the Hexapla had not been 
submitted to the public ; but for 
about fifty years after the death of 
Origen, it lay concealed in the 
Cesarian Library till it) was first 
published by Eusebius and Pam- 
philus. But. indeed, unless 1 am 
mistaken, this very circumstance 
that Origen’s Hexapla had never 
yet been published, was Lucian’s 
chief inducement to the undertak- 
ing; for it is not credible that he 
should have been wholly ignorant 
concerning the Hexapla. The life 
of Origen was not of such a kind as 
to be easily withdrawn from the 
public view of Christians. The 
catechumens, that they might have 
him for their instructor, had been 
accustomed to repair from every 
quarter to Alexandria. The in- 
tense study which he had devoted 
to the holy Scriptures, his ser- 
mons and homilies, the exhorta 

tions to a courageous endurance 
of martyrdom which he had on Fre 

peated occasions delivered—his 
journeys, also, from place (0 place. 
the persecutions and the imprison 
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ments he had undergone—had, 
for a period of nearly sixty years, 
attracted towards Origen, in an 
eminent degree, the observation 
and respect of the whole Christian 
world. Nay, for some time he re- 
sided among the people of Anti- 
och, the fellow-citizens of Lacian, 
that he might instruct in the 
Christian faith Mammoea, the mo- 
ther of the Emperor Alexander 
Severus. Therefore it could hard- 
ly have been possible, that the 
name and reputation of Origen, 
and his works, should have sunk 
into such oblivion that the Chris- 
tians of Antioch should have had no 
knowledge of the most celebrated 
work of all which he had ever pro- 
duced. On the contrary, it seems 
rather probable, that Lucian must, 
by report, have heard much and 
often respecting the Hexapla, and 
the method adopted in composing 
it. It seems, also, probable, that 
whilst the Hexapla for so long a 
time lay hid, Lucian began to doubt 
within himself, whether it would 
ever be brought to light; and so 
prepared himself for undertaking 
a work of the same nature with the 
Hexaplar column of the Seventy, 
in the intention of supplying to his 
countrymen the loss of Origen’s 
work: and the reports that had 
been circulated respecting the 
Hlexapla would sufficiently instruct 
him by what mode he might recon- 
elle the Septuagint text with the 
Hebrew. The redunduncies he 
would cause to be expelled; and 
with respect to the deficiencies, he 
would supply them from Theodo- 
tion, who, of all the interpreters, 
resembled the LXX, most closely 
in style. Thus, I am of opinion, Lu- 
cian was not by mere chance an imi- 
tator of Origen, but so by design. 

Huet has proceeded further, and 
concludes, from certain words of 
Jerome, that Lucian employed both 
obeli and asterisks, But, on the 
other hand, Hody thinks these 
signs were not inserted in his edi- 
tion ; and he professes himself in 
doubt whether Lucian had ever 


Dr. Holmes on the Sepluagini. 


bid 


seen the Hexapla. But we ought 
rather to inquire what Lucian 
might have heard concerning the 
Hexapla from report. Let it be, 
however, as Hody is of opinion— 
namely, that neither obelus nor 
asterisk had a place in Lucian’s 
edition—it will then follow, as far 
as the supplements are concerned, 
that Lucian must have introduced 
them without prefixing any signs. 
But I am afraid lest it should fol- 
low, also, as to the redundancies in 
the LXX, that he withdrew them 
altogether. Perhaps this latter cir- 
cumstance was not suspected by 
Hody ; but it does not appear what 
Lucian could have done if he in- 
serted neither the obelus nor any 
other signs which were intended 
to have the power of the obelus. 
The learned reader should weigh 
the whole matter, for it is one of 
great moment. I shall only sub- 
join here the words of Eu- 
thymius concerning Lucian: dic 
wpoppnbsionuts emisncas, Exdocert, xae 
Tos “EBpdincis gtrorovarepoy evTuyay 
nat axpibacaucvos, Exdociw sdtonanpory 
nats pandev €AACbOV, Hh wrepirTeTcy Exboay, 
Korsizvois erouscarc. That is, * By 
consulting the before-mentioned 
editions, and carefully investigat- 
ing the Hebrew, he formed, for the 
use of Christians, an edition of an 
original character, in which ever 

deficiency was supplied, and from 
which every redundancy was 
banished.”’ | would not affirm that 
the words pudiv repireiv tysoay put 
an end to the question. But they 
prove that at this period the Al- 
exandrian version might be read 
in the Lucianean edition without 
redundancies. But this, | confess, 
would be equally true, whether 
we believe that those redundan- 
cies were distinguished by certain 
signs, as indicating that they were 
to be passed by in reading ; or that 
they were entirely withdrawn from 
the text. But many things will be 
found in some of the manuscripts 
now brought under collation, to 
deter us from taking the words of 
Euthymius in the former and more 
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680 On the Duty of Praise—Moral Preaching. [ Noy. 


limited sense. ‘These manuscripts 
seem rather to point out to us, that 
most of the passages which ap- 
peared to have been redundantly 
brought into the Septuagint text— 
and which, for this reason, Origen 
had noted with obeli—had been 
expunged by Lucian. 

Thus far concerning the edition 
of the LXX, published by Lucian. 
—a—— 

To the Editor of the Christian Observe 
Havine noticed in the rami de- 
votions of some truly excellent 
Christians, a deficiency of praise, 
and knowing, by happy experience, 
how rich a source of peace and 
consolation is a spirit of thanks- 
giving; {f am induced to suggest a 
tew observations, with a view to 
correct what cannot but be called 
an evil, since it prevents so much 
good. The duty and excellency 
of praise are strongly depicted in 
the holy Scriptures. The Psalms 
of David especially contain fre- 
quent exhortations te the practice 
of this delightful obligation, and 
encouraging promises on ies per- 
formance. Thus, itis said, (Psalm 
xxui.) ‘* Whoso offereth me thanks 
and praise, he honoureth me ;”’ or, 
as it stands in the Bible translation, 
“ Whoso offereth praise, glorifieth 
me.’ And again, (Psalm Txvi. 3.) 
‘O bless our God, ye people, and 
make the voice of his praise to be 
heard.”? In the prayer which our 
Blessed Lord taught us, twice do 
we praise our heavenly Father, 
saying, ‘* Hallowed be thy name,”’ 
and acknowledging his to be ‘ the 
kingdom, the power, and theglory.”” 


In the devout use of the first of 


these ejaculations, we not only pray 
that his name should be hallowed, 
but we also give praise “at the 
remembrance ‘of his holiness,”’ and 
of his wonderiul redemption and 
adoption of us miserable sinners 
through the Son of hislove. The 
pious Archbishop Leighton justly 
conceived ‘the godly in the use 
of these words, to follow, as they 
can, the glorified spirits who cry 


with ceaseless adoration, ‘ Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord of hosts !? 
and to give theii acclamation, 
though in a lower Key, yet as loud 
as they are able, ‘ Even so, Lord, 
hallowed be thy name’.”” Thus 
plainly is the duty of praise incul- 
cated in the Scriptures. The sacred 
writings declare further the excel- 
lency of this d: ity. Thus, in the 
fifty-fourth Psalm David says, “| 
will praise thy name, O Lord ; for 
it is good ;” or, as the passage is 
rendered in the Prayer-book trans- 
lation, *‘ because itis so comforta- 
ble.’ Nor can the exceilency of 
praise be doubted when it is re- 
membered that it will form one of 
the blissful employments of heaven. 
Praise, when offered aright—that 
is. in a devout, reverential, and 
charitable frame of soul, and in the 
exercise of all the graces of the 
Holy Spirit—brings something ot 
the joys of heaven into the heart. 
Prayer has a degree of sorrow in it, 
being accompanied by the pi ain and 
humiliation of confession of sin, ot 
preparing against temptation, of 
pleading for those who are dead to 
God,—in a word, of * spreading 
our trouble before the Lord.” but 
In praise, the trait of prayer, there 
is nothing but toy; we enter thus 
into the blissiu! employments of 
a world in which there is no sin; 
and this worldis fora moment for- 
cotten ; the soul, as it were, takes 
wing, and borne up by the blessed 
hope of everlasting life, through 
the death and merits of a cruciiled 
Redeemer, joins *t angels and arch- 
angels, wad all the company of 
heaven in lauding and magnifying’ 
God’s holy name. 
ee 
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To the Editer of the Christian Observe 
A CORR“SPONDENT, in page Sto 
of your miscellany for September 
last, has proposed a question w hich 
he wishes to see answered by one 
who can subscribe himself, ‘* @ 
Lover of Evangelical Preaching ; 
and as | consider myself as po* 
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sessing at least ¢his qualification, 
1 shall briefly state my reasons for 
answering his query inthe athrma- 
tive. Being also a Jayman, | can- 


not be sus spected, by any one who 
differs from me, of being influenced 


in my opinions hy any portion of 


the ‘‘ esprit du corps. 

The question is as follows: “ Is 
it the duty of religious persons to 
attend the service of God in their 
parish church, In cases in which 
the minister isnotoriously deficient 
in exhibiting the peculiar doctrines 
of the Gospel: and where, in truth, 
they go in expectation of nothing 
beyond merely moral discourses 2” 
Che question does not appear to 
me to be stated with sufficient per- 
spicaity ; as itleaves the reader in 
doubt whether the querist means, 
May a person, under the circum- 
stances he mentions, with propriety 
leave his own parish church, to at- 
tend at a neighbouring one more 
favoured with sound preaching ? or, 
whether he further means, May he 
attend the preaching of a Dissent- 


ng minister, if there be one of 


L-vangelical principles in his neigh- 
bourhood? As, how ever, | think 
” afhrmative of the latter ts ave- 
y prevalent opinion, | shall as- 
sume that your querist wishes to 
be satisfied on that particular. 
Now, it appears to me, that the 
whole difficulty arises from laying 
un undue stress on the mere preach- 
ing; In not attaching sufficient im- 
portance to the reading, as well as 
the public expounding, of God’s 
holy word; and in not regarding 
the whole of the Liturgy as a sys- 
tem of sound ansiruction, as well as 
a form of pare and spiritual wor- 
ship.* It will not be denied, by 
any ‘* religious person,”’ that faith- 
tul preaching is most commonly 
employed by “God for the. conver- 
sion of sinners, and the comfort- 
ing and establishing of believers : 


* The reader may consult on these points. 

7 By 1 ee : i ’ 
ner atid, the forcible arguments of Hooker, 
ithe fitth book ef his Eeclesiastieal Polity. 
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but were all churchmen more in the 
habit of duly appreciating the other 
means of grace afforded them in 
the stated services of the church, 
and of using them conscientiously, 
with a view totheir edification, they 
would know better how to bear, with 
humility and patience, the occasion- 
al defects of the preaching in their 
parish churches. As it is not pos- 
sible forany human wisdom or fore- 
sight to secure a succession of faith- 
ful ministers inevery parish church, 
the members of the Establishment 
have the greater reason for grati- 
tude to the Giver of all good, who 


has provided them with a form of 


sound words and sound doctrine, 
whereby they may come to the 
knowledge of the truth, and wor- 
ship him in an acceptable manner. 
Would they diligently study the 
holy Scriptures, and the Articles, 
and Homilies, and Liturgy of the 
chorch, with prayer for the Divine 
teaching, | am persuaded there 
would not be such a propensity in 
‘‘ religious persons” as there too 
frequently is, to desert their pa- 
rish churches. 

The New ‘Testament undoubted- 
ly speaks of selism as a great sin ; 
and if our Reformers had not con- 
sidered it in the same light, they 
would not have taught us to pray 
tobedelivered from it. Now, with 
what sincerity can a churchman 
pray to be delivered from schism, 
if he hesitates not to promote it so 
far as his own example extends / 
Those churchmen who are not 
much acquainted with facts, are 
very apt to think, that if the pro- 
minent doctrines of Christianity be 
preached by a Dissenting minister, 
all is ** unity, peace, and concord,” 
in his congregation. But, whoever 
has been admitted into * the inte- 
rior of a meeting-house,” has soon, 
perhaps, been convinced, that up- 
on the whole he might have reaped 
‘the frnits of the Spirit” as abun- 
dantly by abiding in his own vine- 
yard, as by going astray tn search 
ef richer pastures. A churchman 
should also consider, not only wh 
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682 On attending merely Moral Preaching. | Nov. 


good he may obtain by leaving his 
church, but also what ev:/ he may 
produce by such a line of conduct. 
If he has real piety. why should he 
not let his own church have the be- 
nefit of it ? Why not let the clergy- 
man have his prayers, and his 
neighbours the advantage of his 
example ? Whereas, if he withdraw 
himself to other communities, he 
raises prejudices against his per- 
sonal religion, which is immediate- 
ly considered by his neighbours 


aus nothing more than his love of 


change and of novelty, and a de- 
sire of going over to another party. 
Perhaps he has derived all his 
knowledge and experience of spi- 
ritual subjects from that very Li- 
turgy which he now begins to 
think lightly of. From a child, it 
has given ‘* him line upon line, and 
precept upon precept ; here alittle 
and there a little ;** he hardly knows 
how, and cannot tell when. Butso 
it is, that under those alleged unta- 
vourable circumstances of his pa- 
rishi church of which he now com- 
plains, he has been brought to the 
knowledge of the truth: and now 
that he is more able than ever to 
profit by the stated services of the 
church, he feels inclined to turn 
his back upon them, for the very 
reason that he ought the more high- 
ly to prize them, namely, the de- 
fectiveness of the minister’s preach- 
ing. And then, with regard to 
‘* merely moral discourses,” can it 
possibly be the duty of ‘* religious 
persons’ to neglect ‘‘ the service 
of God,” because they expect to 
hear fromthe preacher nothing but 
merely moral discourses? Surely 
not. ‘he preacher may neglect to 
state the proper source of moral 
actions, or improperly exhibit them 
as conditions of oursalvation, instead 
of showing them to be the necessa- 
ry fruits of a saving faith in Jesus 
Christ ; but still ‘* religious per- 
sons” are as much under an obli- 


gation to attend to moralety in all 


its various and minutest modiiica- 
tions as tothought, word, and deed. 
asif it were the ground of their sal- 


vation : for ‘* without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord.”” What- 
ever, therefore, be the ignorance 
or the personal character of the 
preacher, ‘ religious persons” are 
undoubted!, bound to profit by his 
‘* moral discourses.’’ ‘This is clear 
from our Lord’s own admonition to 
his disciples, to observe and do all 
things that were bidden them by 
the Scribes and Pharisees who sat 
in Moses’ seat. There is also abun- 
dant proof in the Gospels and the 
Acts, that our Lord and his Apos- 
tles thought it ** their duty to attend 
the service of God” in the syna- 
gogues of the Jews, and considered 
the reading of the Old-Testament 
Scriptures every Sabbath-day a: 
preaching the Law. (See Acts, xv. 
21.) How much more, then, are we 
hneened than they in having the 
preaching of the Gospel in our pa- 
rish churches, even although the 
officiating minister may happen to 
be a ‘* merely moral preacher ™ 

It would be easy to show how 

many are the evils of Dissent ; but 
as this, | conclude, would be incon- 
sistent with the liberality and for- 
bearance of your miscellany on 
these points, [| shall leave your 
readers to their own reflections 
respecting them. 

Your querist, however, may, 
perhaps, only wish to know how 
far he ought to leave his own pa- 
rish church, to go to another, under 
the circumstances he has stated. 
[f he resides in a large town, where 
the distance does not interfere with 
the duties which he owes to his 
own family during the intervals ot 
divine worship, there seems to be 
comparatively little objection to bis 
going from his own church. But if 
he has to go even the distance of 
two miles, he will, | am confident, 
tind a regular attendance in another 
parish church, a source of dissipa- 
tion to his own mind, and of neg 
lect in the cullivation of the minds 
eo and servants at home. 
The truth is, that in our presen: 
imperfect abate, we are often left. 
in religion, as in other things. fo 2 
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choice of evils. In the case un- 
der consideration, a conscientious 
churchman appears to me to choose 
the least by a regular and devout 
attendance in his own parish church; 
for supposing that a “ religious 
person” resides in a village, in 
which there is neither a pious Dis- 
senting minister nor any other than 
merely moral preachers tn the pa- 
rish churches for many miles around 
him. canit, foramoment, be doubt- 





ed, that itis his ‘ duty to attend the 
service of God in his parish church,”’ 
and with humility of mind to confess 
his sins, and implore the pardon of 
them through the merits of that 
Saviour, of whose name, and cha- 
racter, and offices, and mercy, he 
will hear more in the daily service 
of the church than in any szngle 
sermon, either in or out of the Es- 
tablishment, throughout the king- 
dom ? PHILITURGUS 





sAiscellancous. 
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ho tie Editor Of the Christian Obs reer 


A work has recently appeared, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Memoirs of James the 
Second, King of England,” in two 
small volumes, which | have read 
with much interest. My only ob- 
ject, however, in referring to it, 1s 
to draw your attention, and that of 
your readers, to the closing hours 
of that misguided Monarch’s life ; 
mn which we may witness the bless- 
ed influence even of those defect- 
ve views of Christianity by which 
he was actuated, in promoting 
peace of mind, a superiority to the 
world and worldly objects, and a 
hope full of immortility. In the 
year 1592, James, who was then 
59 years of age, retired to St. Ger- 
mains. In this retirement his bio- 
grapher informs us, he experienced 
more real satisfaction than he had 
enjoyed at any former period of his 
chequered life. There he employ- 
ed himself in deriving spiritual im- 
provement from past events, and in 
preparing for the future and eternal 
world ; his chief study being to ac- 
quire an entire conformity to the 
Divine will. With his pension of 
25,0001. sterling per annum, receiv- 
ed from Louis XIV. he contrived, 
by great prudence and frugality, 
still to maintain a small court with 
the usual appointments, in which 
he laboured to promote the comfort 
and well-being of all around him. 


‘‘So completely,” we are told, 
‘did the change of his fortune 
seem to have changed the disposi- 
tion of the Monarch, that he was 
never heard to utter an expression 
which betrayed the least chagrin 
for the past, or any undue anxiety 
for the future. Nor did this arise 
from insensibility, but from a ge- 
nuine principle of resignation, 
which daily gained vigour in his 
mind.”? ‘To strengthen this prin- 
ciple, and every other Christian 
grace, he availed himself of all those 
expedients which a zealous Catholic 
thinks necessary for the advance- 
ment of the spiritual life. One of 
these was an occasional residence 
amoung the monks of La ‘Trappe, 
whose spirit of piety he was anxious 
to imbibe. His first visit to them 
was paid with a view of satisfying 
his curiosity : but he believed that 
he derived so much improvement 
from his intercourse with them, 
that he repeated his visit at least 
once every year, generally remain- 
ing there for three or four daysata 
time, and conforming to their rules: 
and he maintained a constant cor- 
respondence with the Abbé, Ar- 
mand John. But the King did not 
confine his devotional exercises to 
moments of occasional retirement. 
They were regularly and habitual- 
ly practised. He was often heard 
to praise the great Dispenser 01 
his lot for all that had befallen him 
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Among the prayers which he daily 
used, was one composed by him- 
self, which, while it exhibits the 
deep sense he had of the evil of 
sin, betrays, also, the erroneous 
views which, as a Papist, he enter- 
tained of the meriioriousness of 
human effort. [t was as follows :— 

“I give thee, O my God, my 
most humble thanks, for that it 
hath pleased thee to take from me 
my three kingdoms. Thou hast 
hereby roused me from the lethar- 
gy of sin, and brought me out of 
a miserable estate, in which, Lord, 
had | continued, | should have 
been for ever undone. I also 
thank thee, O my God, for that it 
hath pleased thee, out of thine in- 
finite goodness, to banish me into 
a strange land, where | have learnt 
the duties of Christianity, and done 
my utmost to perform them.” 

His biographer proceeds to re- 
mark, that ‘* he showed the best 
evidence of his sincerity by his 
perfect freedom from ail ill will 
and resentment towards his ene- 
mies. He never spoke of them 
but with extreme moderation, and 
nothing displeased him so much as 
to hear them arraigned by others. 
On the contrary, whenever any 
writings appeared censuring his 
conduct, past or present, he would 
always have them read to him, 
saying ‘improvement might be de- 
rived from every thing.’ With 
the same spirit of resignation, not 
as a passive feeling, but a princi- 
ple derived from the conviction 
that out of evil the Almighty still 
educes good, he patiently endured 
the ill success of his designs: al- 
though as a husband, a father, and 
aman, he was not’ insensible to 
their disappointment. Being one 
day on a visit toa religious com- 
munity, soon after the defeat at 
La Hogue, the Supérieure ven- 
tured to condole with him upon 
that event ; and to express to him 
the extreme sorrow of herself and 
pious sisters, that the prayers they 
had unceasingly offered up for his 
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suecess had not been answered. 
The King made no answer to her 
remarks ; and the Superieure, sup- 
posing he did not hear her, re- 
peated her observ ations In a more 
elevated tone. The King then said 
very calmly and gravely, ‘ My mo- 
ther, | heard you very well the 
first time : | made you no answer 
because | was unwilling to contra- 
dict you ; but now you oblige me 
to tell you that lam not of your 
mind. You seem to fancy, that 
what you asked of God was bet- 
ter than what he has done: now. 
whatever God does is well done; 
and, | may add, there ts nothing 
well done but what he does.’ The 
same Supérieure observing the 
kindness and affability with which 
he addressed ber pious community, 
veniured once more to converse 
freely with him, and inguired if it 
were true that he had written a 
letter to the King of France, where- 
in it was asserted that he had de- 
sired bis most Christian Majesty 
not to iterest himself any more in 
is affairs. Lo which the King 
replied, that ‘ there was no truth 
in his having written such a letter, 
or expressed such a desire.’ * lam 
infinitely obliged to the King of 
France,’ he added. ‘and I shall 
never be able sufficiently to ac- 
knowledge it; but 1 am both a 
father and a king; I cannot and ! 
ought not to abandon the interests 
of my children, nor of my subjects, 
and I will never abandon them: I 
will do that which I ought, and am 
bound to do, and then will submit 
myself to what God Almighty 1s 
pleased to order.’ 

‘Indifferent to every thing that 
regarded himself, the King was 
tenderly solicitous for others, and 
was often heard to say, ‘ that the 
sufferings of his faithful friends and 
subjects went nearer his heart than 
all his own trials combined.’ Heé 
sought every means te relieve 
their necessities, and frequently 

made personal sacrifices to enable 
him to assist them.”’ 
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The next observation ts peculi- 
arly indicative of the servile genius 
of the Roman Catholic religion. 
‘The humiliation he bad endur- 
ed,” we are told, ** dimitished not 
his earnest desire to do penance 
for his sins, of which he never 
thought without the most unfeign- 
ed sentiments of sorrow; often 
spoke of them with contrition, and 
in terms expressive of his own bu- 
mility, and highly edifying to others. 
This self-abhorrence and deep con- 
trition inspired him with a Zeal- 
ous spirit of mortification, and 
would have degenerated into ex- 
cess. had not his confessor even 
opposed it, and moderated his aus- 
terities. He kept severe fasts, used 
the most rigorous self-discipline, 
which he carefully concealed; yet 
still he thought he did too little, 
and he once asked his confessor, 
‘whether, considering the life he 
had lead, and seeing his age and 
condition would vot sufler bim to 
practise all the penances and mor- 
tifications which were necessary to 
expiate his sins, and to testify his 
repentance of them to God, he 
ought not to be content to have his 
pains in purgatory prolonged, and 
to lay out what he designed to ob- 
tain the Divine mercy with, to have 
those pains abridged, in charities 
for the relief of the poor, and 
prayers for the dead ! 

‘‘His confessor, as a good Ca- 
tholic, could not sufficiently admire 
the principle that had inspired his 
royal spiritual son with such a sen- 
timent, but hastened to convince 
him that it carried him a little too 
far, and that we cannot desire, too 
soon desire, to see God.” 

King James formed very precise 
rules for his conduct, which he 
committed to writing, with a view 
to regular self-examination. He 
employed the morning hours in 
private devotions, and in the public 
ordinances of religion. He then 
applied himself to the discharge of 
his various relative and <ocial obli- 
gations, in which he endeavoured 
to improve even the most indiffe- 
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rent things to the purposes of Chris. 
tian edification. Part of every after- 
noon was passed in private devo- 
tion ; and the evening was spent in 
reading lostructive books, and In in- 
tercourse with his famaly and friends. 

[nm allbis devotional exercises the 
grace which he most anxiously im- 
plored and sought to cherish, was 
humility. He regarded it as the 
basis of the spiritual life, without 
which there could be no advance- 
ment. ‘lam persuaded,” he was 
accustomed to say, ‘*‘ that without 
humility none can be saved, and 
without humiliation itis hard to be 
humble. Now, as it is not easy for 
kings to abase themselves,God often 
tukes care himself to abase them 
when he has an especial design to 
save them.” In the same spirit he 
forbade those around him to address 
to him the language of flattery, of 
which he declared his abhorrence : 
and to improve thts feeling, he set 
apart one day tn the month for spe- 
cial spiritual retirement, from 
which he was accustomed to return 
to his litthe world with a more tran- 
quilair, and a more exact attention 
to every duty. 

‘¢ But his zeal,’ observes the 
biographer, ‘* was not confined to 
his own improvement. His neigh- 
bours likewise always occupied a 
part of his attention. With this 
view he formed judicious rules for 
his household, which he command- 
ed his principal officers to see ob- 
served. At his levee, whether 
public or private, he never failed 
te give good advice, where he saw 
occasion ; and the way in which he 
expressed his sentiments, whether 
to condemn vice or to encourage 
virtue, left an internal conviction 
in the breast of the hearer, that 
he felt whatever he had said, and 
that he was animated hy a desire 
to render them service, not to ob- 
trude bis opinion. In fact, such 
was the innocency of his retired 
life, that hi- confessor, after hav- 
ing resided with him nine years, 
says—‘ I may safely affirm that 


in the most reformed state of 
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Christianity, and among the most 
virtuous and pious souls, it is very 
rare to find more unspotted inten- 
tions, a more exact vigilance, and 
a greater delicacy and tenderness 
of conscience with respect to the 
least faults or smallest imperfec- 
tions, than was exhibited in my 
royal master.’ ‘And God AI- 
mighty,’ adds the good father, ‘ re- 
warded him even in this life ; as, 
unfortunate as he seemed in the 
eye of the world, he esteemed him- 
self more happy than the most 
prosperous prince. Afier this 
manner he would often express 
himself; and his calmness of mind, 
in the midst of the most melanche- 
ly crosses, with his serenity of 
countenance, or which appeared 
the brightest and most Christian 
joy, was an evident proof of the 
sincerity of his words. ‘This calm 
arose from an entire disengagement 
from earthly things, and a high es- 
teem and value for those that are 
eternal. The King used often to 
read with delight a pious book 
which treated of the difference be- 
tween time and eternity. A certain 
nobleman in his court once com- 
plained of some anxieties which 
deprived him of the power of com- 
posing himself to sleep; ‘1 will 
give you, said the King, ‘a very 
sod remedy for that ; and present- 
ed him with his little favourite 
book, adding, ‘ There, my lord; 
read that book attentively, and I 
will engage you will sleep well af- 
ter the study :’ intimating that no- 
thing would deprive him of rest if 
he could learn to loose himself 
from the world and its anxieties. 
Another principle of the inward 
peace he experienced, was the firm 
hope he reposed tn God. Though 
sorrowful for his sins, still he onal 
not in despair, nor did he set an 
undue value upon the penances he 
had done, and was doing ;_ persuad- 
ed that God alone accepted the will. 
* God is just,’ he would say, ‘ and 
regards all: he understands our 
most secret thoughts: he knows I 
have a sincere sorrow for my sins, 
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and that [ would henceforth be 
willing to suffer all sorts of pains 
rather than offend Him ; that [am 
not only content to have lost all for 
Him, but would sacrifice all the 
kingdoms of the world, if 1 had 
them, for his sake.’ He made ita 
subject of his daily petition to 
Heaven, that he might be removed 
from all fear or occasion of offend- 
ing God ; and it was a maxim deep- 
ly imprinted on his mind, that 
Christians ought to desire death. 
Upon this subject he had frequent 
conversations with the Queen, who 
was distressed at the vehement de- 
sire he expressed for death ; and 
she was wont to tell him, that it 
evidenced a higher degree of per- 
fection to resign up ourselves to 
Providence, and that it was for none 
but great saints (she thought) to 
desire death. The King replied, 
‘And Ll, for my part, believe, that 
if a sinner, newly converted, were 
surprised by death, before he had 
done all that penance he purposed 
afterwards to do, he would, for all 
that, find mercy with God for his 
good intentions. [Lama very great 
sinner myself, and yet cannot but 
desire death with all my heart.’ 
The Queen reminded him that his 
life might be useful to many Ca- 
tholics. but he replied, * it was 
want of faith to think that the life 
of any man was necessary.’ The 
Queen then weeping said, ¢ Is it 
possible that you should regard us 
as nothing—me and our dear chil- 
dren? What will become of us 
when you are once gone ?’ He re- 
plied, ‘God Almighty will take 
care of you and your children ; for 
what am I but a frail man, who can 
do nothing at all without him, he 
has uo need of me to execute his 
designs.’ He was entreated not to 
express so passionate a desire of 
dying before the Queen: he an- 
swered, ‘1 do iton purpose ; be- 
cause it is what will infallibly come 
to pass, and she ought to accustom 
herself to think of it’.”” 

It cannot be necessary to point 
ont the singular mixture of right 
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feeling with wrong views which 


pervades this passage. - The very 
humility which the King sO anx- 
iously cultivated, and which, | 
doubt not, amidst all the errors of 
his creed, he really felt, and also 
the sacrifices he might have it in 
his power to make, seem strange- 
ly to be spoken of as the ground 
of his challenging, as it were, the 
justice of the Almighty, instead of 


being humbly regarded as_ evi- 


dences of his having become the 
subject of the Divine mercy and 
grace. Nay, it seems to be to the 
perfection of his penance that his 
salvation is ascribed, rather than 
to the mediation of Christ, and to 
the agency of the Holy Spirit. 
Still let us, whose creed is more 
correctly constructed, and who 
can see and reprehend the errors 
of James’s faith, take care that, 
with his inferior light, he does not 
rise up in judgment against us in 
the great day of account. While 
we avoid his erroneous notions, let 
us. at least, be found to emulate, if 
not to surpass, his consciencious 
regard to what he believed to be 
ihe will of God; his sorrow for 
sin, and his anxiety to shun it ; his 
cheerful resignation to the ap- 
pointments of Providence ; his 
zeal for the spiritual good of his 
fellow-creatures ; his habitual at- 
tention to the state of his heart, 
and his unwearied efforts to culti- 
vate communion with God. Let 
not the delusive hope of purchas. 
ing heaven by penitence and pray- 
er, mortification and good works, 
produce a higher strain of piety 
and devotion, of holy vigilance, 
and self-denying labour, than is 
manifested in our conduct, who 
profess, as the redeemed of the 
Lord, and as partakers, through 
the power of the Holy Ghost, of 
a new and divine life, to live no 
longer to ourselves, but to him who 
loved us, and died for us. Let us 


show how superior, in its tenden- 
cy and effects, to the servile prin- 
‘iple which actnates the Catholic 
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devotee, is the principle of grate- 
ful affection, of faith working by 
love, by which we profess to be 
animated, in the free and cheerful 
obedience which we render to our 
reconciled God and Father in 
Christ Jesus. Otherwise, what 
benefit do we derive from our 
purer principles? Will they not 
rather aggravate our condemna- 
tion, when we come to stand be- 
fore Him by whom actions are 
weighed, and to whom every 
thought of the heart is known ? 
The closing scene of this Mo- 
narch’s life, is thus described :— 
‘* On the 4th of March, 1701, he 
was seized with a fainting fit, while 
at chapel : recovering, however, 
very svon from it, he seemed per- 
fectly well again in a few hours ; 
but the following week he was 
seized with a paralytic affection, 
as he was dressing: it so much 
affected one side as to render it 
dificult for him to walk. The 
waters of Bourbon were prescrib- 
ed; and he went thither about 
three weeks after the attack. He 
seemed to recover his strength by 
the change, and was enabled to 
take gentle exercise, although he 
hada slight spitting of blood; but, 
on the 2d of September, he was 
again seized with a fainting while 
at chapel. He was conveyed to 
his chamber, where he again faint- 
ed. He, however, recuvered from 
this frightful attack in afew hours, 
and seemed as usual the next day; 
but, on Sunday, was seized with a 
far severer fit, and vomited a large 
quantity of blood, and the danger 
of his situation became evident. 
Of this he needed not to be told ; 
and, as he had long been familiar- 
izing himself to death, its near ap- 
proach caused him no terror. As 
soon as the violence of the bleed- 
ing subsided, he desired his con- 
fessor to send for the blessed sa- 
crament, and requested he would 
observe that he received all the 
sacraments of the church. In the 
mean while he sent for his chil- 
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dren. When the Prince of Wales 
saw the state he was in, he burst in- 
to tears, and clung round his dying 
father, who, as well as his weakness 
allowed, tenderly embraced and 
soothed him. Blessing him earnest- 
ly, he exhorted him, above all things, 
to remain firm to his religion, and 
the service of God, whatsoever might 
be the consequences. He entreated 
him to behave with respect and sub- 


mission to the Queen, as the best of 


mothers; and ever to be grateful to 
the King of France, to whom he 
was under the deepest obligations. 
It being suggested that his earnest- 
ness might be injurious to him, and 
that the Prince had better withdraw ; 
“Leave me, my son,’ he said, ten- 
derly—* Let me give him my bless- 
ing once more.’ Which having 
done, the Prince returned, with creat 
regret, to his apartment. The lit- 
tle Princess was then brought to his 
bedside. ¢ Adieu, my dear child,’ 
he said, caressing her : ‘serve your 
Creator in the days of your youth, 
and consider virtue as the greatest 
ornament of your sex. Follow close- 
ly the steps of that pattern of it, 
your mother, who has, no less than 
myself, been overwhelmed with ca- 


jumnies ; but time, the mother of 


truth, T hope, will at last make her 
virtue shine as bright as the sun. The 


Princess showed, by abundance of 


her innocent rears, how se ‘nsibly she 
was aflected by the languishing 
situation of her Royal father. He 
then exhorted every one about him 
to practice virtue, and Protestants 
to embrace the Catholic faith. Du- 


ring this time, the Prior Curate of 


Saint Germains arrived, bearing the 
most holy sacrament; and, as he 
advanced, the King, in a holy trans- 
port, cried out, ‘See then, O my 
God, the happy ‘hour is come!’ The 
Prior asked him, as usual, whether 
he believed Jesus Christ to be really 
and substantially in the holy host: 
to which the King answered, ‘ Yes, 
I believe it; I believe it with all 
my heart. He pronounced these 
words with an accent so ardent, and 

faith so lively, that the persons 


were moved to tears who witnessed 
his action, and heard the words, 
He then communicated, and passed 
some time in silent contemplation 
of God. When he had concluded 
his thanksgiving, he desired to have 
the extreme unction administered 
to him: it was accordingly done ; 
and while he received it, his whole 
soul seemed absorbed i the rite. 
fle then solemnly pardoned all his 
enemies, publicly naming them.— 

Meanwhile the affliction of the Queen 
was most distressing : she sunk down 
by the side of the bed, jn extreme 
anguish. This seemed greatly to 
afiect the dying Monarch: he en- 
treated her to resign herself to God, 
and with the most tender expressions 
sought to comfort her. Having thus 
fulfilled his essential duties, the King 
cave directions respecting his funeral, 
ordering it to be m every respect 
like that of a private gentleman ; 
his body to be interred in the ps- 
rish church of St. Germains, and 
nis only epitaph, ‘Here lies King 
James.” Thus passed Sunday, the 
third day of his illness. ‘Towards 
evening he appeared much revived, 
and had a better night ; every symp- 
tom being favourable, except the 
fever, which, though not violent, 
was continual. No murmur of im- 
patience escaped his lips ; but his 
deportment was invariably gentle, 

calm, and resigned. ‘Thus he con- 
tinued till the eighth day, when 
the decrease of his fever gave in- 
creased hopes ; but on the ninth he 
fell into a stupor, his fever increas- 
ed rapidly, his countenance chang- 
ed, and it was believed he was 
about to expire. The Queen at 
tended him, dissolved in tears. * Do 
not afilict yourself, he said; ‘Tam 
soing bo be happy.’ ‘It is not 
you,’ she replied, while she press 
ed his hand to her quivering lips; 
‘it is not you that I bewail: it is 
myself’ Seeing her near swooning, 
from fatigue and grief, he entreated 
her to w ithdraw ; and as soon as she 
had quitted the apartment they be- 
gan the recommendation of his soul 
to God. In this state he continues 
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during the night, apparently, at 
times, occupied in holy thoughts, 
and always roused by prayer. In 
the morning he again received the 
blessed sacrament, with the most 
exemplary piety and devotion, and 
renewed his former declaration of 
forgiveness ; naming again, very 
audibly, ‘the Prince and Princess 
of Orange, the Princess Anne, and 
the Emperor, and said he wished 
them to be acquainted that he for- 
gave them.’ The doctors had all 
along given him the Quinquinna, 
which, though the thing in the 
world he had the greatest aversion 
to, he never refused. It was nei- 
ther fear of death, nor hopes of 
recovery, that made him so com- 
pliant; but he thought it more per- 
fect to obey, and that the patient 
suffering of those remedies might 
benefit his soul, though of no ad- 
vantage to his body. The follow- 
ing day he continued in the same le- 
thargic state, and seemed to take lit- 
tle notice of any thing, except when 
prayers were read, which he was al- 
ways attentive to, and by the motion 
of his lips seemed to pray continually 
himself.” 

“The next day he grew much 
weaker, was seized with continual 
convulsions, or shaking of the hands, 
and the day following, being Fri- 
day, the 16th of September, about 
three in the afternoon, aged sixty- 
eight years, rendered his pious 
soul into the hands of his Re- 
deemer, the day of the week and 
hour wherein our Saviour died, 
and on which he always practised 
a particular devotion to obiain a 
happy death, and his prayer was 
heard; for as he manifested the 
most exemplary resignation, pa- 
tience, and piety, during his ill- 
ness, so, when he could no longer 
speak, it was apparent from his 
gestures, looks, and even his si- 
lence itself, that his mind was fixed 
upon God; and having his senses 
to the last moment, he seemed, by 
the motion of his lips, to pray till 
the soul escaped from the bondage of 
the body.” 7 

Curist. Opsery. No. 239. 
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In the eventful life of this Prince, 
his biographer justly observes, is 
strongly exemplified the truth of the 
beautiful remark, ‘ Sweet are the 
uses of adversity.” We had seen 
the influence of his religion, such as 
was, in earlier life, weakening or 
perverting the powers of his mind, 
feebly correcting his sensual pro- 
pensities, tending little to soften his 
disposition, to humble his pride, to 
give courtesy to his manners, or 
fortitude and consistency to his 
conduct, in arduous circumstances. 
Bigotry was, indeed, the grand prin- 
ciple which actuated hin, laying 
him open to the most pernicious 
counsels, and checking the opera- 
tion of religion in its amiable move- 
ments and gentle influence on the 
heart and practice. Animated by 
an ill-directed zeal, he was blind 
to its ruinous efiects, till it was too 
late to retrace his steps. In his 
latter days, however, this mortify- 
ing picture appears to have been 
in no small degree reversed, and 
religion to have assumed much of 
its sacred and benign influence over 
his heart and conduct. We behold 
him divested of power, and in the 
bosom of retirement, and are ena- 
bied, by undoubted testimonies, to 
mark the change which wes wrought 
in him; his proud and arbitrary 
temper, replaced by the graces 
of mildness, merey, and patience ; 
his stern and unbending manners, 
exchanged for afiability and kind- 
ness; and his religion proving it- 
self sincere by the constancy of 
its exercise, and by its daily in- 
creasing influence in improving his 
humility, his deadness to the world, 
his resignation to the will of God, 
and all the gentler virtues of the 
heart. Yet, while we view this 
pleasing picture, let us remember 
that it pourtrays a frail and erring 
man, and a Catholic devotee: im 
whom, though we may see much to 
admire and to imitate, we yet ob- 
serve not a few dark shadows arising 
from a weak and superstitious atten- 
tion to mere forms and ceremonies, 
and from an unscriptural reliance 
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on human performances. I cannot 
but hope, however, that in the midst 
of all the circumstances which dim 
the lustre of the piety which marked 
the close of his life, he was enabled 
to give his heart unreservedly to 
God, and to place his sole reliance 
on the mercies and merits of his Re- 
deemer. @ 


Poe 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Resipinc in a small town, at a 
creat distance from the metropolis, 
I pretend to little commerce with the 
‘iterary world ; but were the month 
10 pass away without bringing to 
my door its Number of the Christian 
Observer, I should feel as though 
that mouth had lost a day of sun- 
shine. 

It happened, not long since, that 
my favourite pamphlet found its way 
to me, in company with a Number of 
the Monthly Repository. I am no 
reader of the latter production ; but 
my bookseller observing in it some 
private letters from a family to which 
I am related, now residing in the Illi- 
nois State, North America, sent it for 
my perusal. 

It may, perhaps, be useless to re- 
mark here upon the liberty taken 
of throwing before the public, letters 
written in the confidence of private 
friendship, without the permission 
of the individuals by whom they 
were penned. That in this instance 
such a liberty has been taken, I 
can attest; because |! have receiv- 
ed, from the family to which I al- 
fude, complaints of this very act. 
This liberty, however, if not justi- 
fiable, loses its fainter hue of enor- 
mity, when compared with the at- 
tacks on public opinion, for which 
the Monthly Repository is so justly 
celebrated. 

I do not think myself altogether 
unacquainted with the channel 
through which these letters found 
their way to publication ; and though 
it be not my business to say any 
thing on this head, I may, perhaps, be 
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allowed to state what I believe to 
have been one of the motives for 
printing them. 

In the comprehensive fraternal 
embrace made of late by the society 
of Unitarians, clasping in their affec. 
tionate universality, the names of 
Watts, Newton, Locke, Mahomet, 
and others, it has been a favourite 
design with them to catch the 
little, quiet, undisputing — brother- 
hood, called Quakers ; and as these 
letters from the Ilinois were writ- 
ten in the style and language of that 
people, it would seem, to the undis- 
cerning public, to corroborate this 
claim to association. This error, 
however, can only operate on minds 
totally unacquainted with the opi- 
nions, feelings, and worship of the 
(Juakers. 

As this people have found their 
liappiness materially guarded, by 
avoiding, as much as possible, all dis- 
putes on theological questions, I am 
not going to drag them into the arena 
of controversy. But I cannot ap- 
prehend any danger from throwing 
into the ~_ of the Christian Ob- 
server, (for no periodical work is so 
much read, or so well received by 
them,) a passage I have lately met 
with, which I think explains their 
feelings on certain points of difficulty, 
in a manner that places them at an 
immense distance from the hardy 
Unitarian. 

In a letter from Edward Nares, to 
Francis Stone, is cited a passage from 
Dr. Waterland’s controversy with 
Dr. Clarke, as follows :— 

“The first Christians easily be- 
lieved that the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, in whose name they 
were baptized, and whom _ they 
worshipped, were equally divine; 
without troubling themselves about 
the manner of it, or the reconciling 
it with the belief in One God. As 
men generally believe that God fore- 
knows every thing, and that man, 
notw ithstanding, is a free agent, 
(scarcely one, perhaps, in a thou- 
sand, concerning himself how to re- 
concile these two positions, or be- 
ing at all apprehensive of any dif- 
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ficulty in it,) so, probably, these 
plain, honest Christians, believed 
every person to be God, and yet but 
one God, and troubled not their 
heads with any nice speculations 
about the modus of it. ‘This seems 
to have been the artless simplicity of 
the primitive Christians, tll prying 
and pretending men came to start 
difficulties, and raise scruples, and 
make disturbances; and then it was 
necessary to guard the faith of the 
church against such cavils and imper- 
tinencies as began to threaten it. 
Philosophy and metaphysics were 
called in to its assistance; but not 
till heretics had shown the way, and 
made it in a manner necessary for 
the Catholics to encounter them with 
their own weapons. Some new 
terms and particular applications 
came in by this means, that such: as 
had a mind to corrupt or destroy the 
faith might be defeated in their pur- 
poses. It was needless to say that 
generation was without division, 
while nobody suspected or thought 
of any division in the case: but after 
the heretics had invidiously repre- 
sented the Catholics as asserting a 
division, it was high time for the 
Catholics to resent the injury and 
deny the charge. There was no oc- 
casion for the mentioning of three 
hypostases, till such as Praxeas, Noe- 
tus, and Sabellius, had pretended to 
make one hypostasis an article of 
faith; drawing many very novel and 
dangerous consequences from their 
prime position. The ¢ucsov-v itself 
might have been spared, at least out 
of the creeds, had not a fraudulent 
abuse of good words brought matters 
to that pass, that the Catholic faith 
was in danger of being lost, even un- 
der Catholic language.” | 
The whole of this quotation is 
certainly not necessary to my pur- 
pose; but I copy the whole, lest I 
should be charged with sinister views 
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in suppressing any part of it. The 
point I aim at is this, to refer the 
reader to the simple view of the full 
and supreme Divinity of the Father, 
the Son, and the Hely Ghost, ascrib- 
ed by Dr. Waterland to the Apostles 
and the primitive Christians ; for 
precisely the same view is taken of 
this high doctrine by the Quakers in 
the present day; a view which is 
greatly confirmed by their almost ex- 
clusive use of the sacred Scriptures 
as the fountain of their doctrines. 

Whoever may be able to discover 
the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment in a creed that rejects the fall 
of man, the Deity and atonement of 
the Saviour, and the necessity of the 
sanctifying operation of the Holy 
Spirit on the soul of man, I confess 
that I, for one, can make no such 
discovery. 

I have no personal view in thus 
expressing my opinions: nor do I 
wish to offend any individuals, or any 
society of men; but so strong is my 
desire to detach the Quakers from 
that identity with the Unitarians, un- 
der which some mistaken minds re- 
gard them, that I may perhaps feel 
rather gratified than hurt at any con- 
sequences that may result from the 
general diffusion of this knowledge, 
that their tenets are at an irreconcile- 
able variance. 

es Be 


* * T. P. will find a letter in our 
volume for 1819, p. 582, signed Sa- 
muel Fennell, containing a similar 
complaint against the Monthly Re- 
pository, and a defence of the Society 
of Friends from the charge of Soci- 
nianism. We had some hesitation 
in admitting 'T. P.’s kind, we must 
not say complimentary, remarks on 
ourselves; but we trust our readers 
will forgive us, as we do not very 
often suffer our correspondents to 
transgress in the same way. 
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Review of Wew Pudlications. 


The Life of Archbishop Sancroft, 
Xe. &c. sy Grorce D’Oyty, 
D.D. F.R.S., &e. 


(Concluded from p. 630.) 


Ar the period of Sancroft’s  ele- 
vation to the primacy, there was a 
very prevalent alarm through the 
nation, at the growing ascendency 
of the Roman Catholic religion. 
The King himself, notwithstanding 
the profligacy of his habits, which 
seemed to indicate little concern 
about any creed, was with good 
reason suspected of attachment to 
that cause. But the chief object 


of apprehension was the Duke of 


York; and while politicians were 
meditating about his exclusion from 
the succession to the throne, the 
Archbishop deemed it expedient 
to take measures for recalling him 
from his errors, and bringing him 
back to the bosom of the Protestant 
church. 

Having, for this end, obtained 
the sanction of the King, who 
could not, mdeed, with much de- 
cency wiihhoid it, he wrote to 
Morley, Bishop of Winchester, a 
learned and respected _ prelate, 
then in his eighty-first year, re- 
questing his assistance in the pro- 
jected interview with the Duke. 
The Bishop having readily com- 
plied, they repaired, together, by 
appointment, to St. James’s, where 
Sancroft delivered an address upon 
the object of their visit, entreating 
his royal auditor, in terms strong 
but respectful, to return to that 
church which he had so unhappily 
abandoned. Even, however, if the 
arguments of the Archbishop had 
been more adapted than they were 
to convince his understanding as 
well as to touch his feelings, bigotry 
would probably have precluded all 
access to both. ‘The Duke heard 
him in silence; but when the ad- 
dress was concluded, he expressed 
some dissatisfaction at the visit, as 


likely to prove injurious to his in- 
terests at that particular time, being 


just before the meeting of parlia- 


ment; and—after stating that he 
had changed his religion, not light. 
Jy or inconsiderately, but after tak- 
ing great pains to examine the 
grounds of his faith, and pleading 
the urgency of public business as 
a reason for waving, at that time, 
any further discussion—he gave 
them a civil dismissal. It does not 
appear that the discussion was ever 
renewed. 

Among the other measures which 
occupied the attention of the Arch. 
bishop on his being raised to the 
see of Canterbury, the care which 
he showed for the admission of 
proper persons into holy orders, 
and his anxiety to augment such 
benefices as were insufficient for 
the maintenance of a minister, are 
worthy of particular notice. In 
promoting the last of these objects, 
he manifested the same disregard 
which he had formerly shown to 
his personal interests; and it may 
be observed of him, in general, that 
wherever conscience required him 
to act, he seemed to want neither 
independence of character nor in- 
trepidity. His veneration for Roy- 
alty can scarcely be doubted; but 
he suffered not even this feeling to 
prevail above his sense of higher 
obligations. 

“When Charles the Second lay on 
his death-bed, under a fit of apoplexy, 
Archbishop Sancroft, with some of the 
other prelates, attended him. He ad- 
dressed the dying monarch in a weigh- 
ty exhortation, in which he used great 
freedom of speech, alleging that he felt 
it necessary to do so on so awful an oc- 
casion, when he, to whom his words 
were directed, was going to be judged 
by One who is no respecter of persons. 
The King made him no answer; and 
paid no attention to the devotions and 
exhortations offered to him by any of 
the Protestant divines. This was at 
first attributed to insensibility as to re- 
ligious matters ; but it was afterwards 
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known that Romish priests were pri- 
yately brought to his bed side, and that 


from their hands he received the last 
offices of religion.” Vol. I. pp. 205, 206. 


On the accession of King James, 
the primate, with as many bishops 
as were in London, immediately 
waited upon the new Sovereign 
with a suitable address; and, al- 
though Saneroft could not conceal 
from himself the popish bias of the 
King, and it was remarkably forced 
upon his notice by the omission of 
the holy communion at the coro- 
nation, he officiated at that cere- 
mony, and placed, with his own 


hands, the crown upon the head of 


the Monarch. But, obedient and 
tractable as he proved himself in 
this instance, he soon made it evi- 
dent that he would not be the tool 
of the court, and that he preferred 
a good conscience to the sunshine 
of royal favour. ‘The prohibition 
issued by James against preaching 
on controversial points—a_prohibi- 
tion universally understood to have 
for its object the silencing of the 
Protestant clergy, and the advance- 
ment of the Roman Catholic influ. 
ence—having been generally disre- 
garded, or rather, having served to 
call forth the zeal and learning of 
the clergy in aid of the Protestant 
faith, the Monarch, in order to ren- 
der the prohibition effective, esta- 
blished a commission with very for- 
midable powers, and named among 
its members the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. This appointment, 
however, Sancroft speedily declin- 
ed, and addressed to the King a 
respectful petition, excusing him- 
self on the plea of age and infirmi- 
ties from taking any part in the 
commission. Whether it would 
have been better to state distinctly 
the real cause of his decision, or 
whether it became him to go to 
the commission-court and to  pro- 
test against its usurpations, are 
questions which we shall not at 
present discuss. He seems to have 
used much consideration before 
adopting the course which he pur- 
sued; and the effect of his non- 
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appearance is said to have been to 
impede the mischievous objects of 
the crown. From this period, we 
are told, he was forbidden to ap- 
pear at court; and, although he 
seems to have been, in some in- 
stances, still consulted upon high 
ecclesiastical appointments, his re- 
commendations were treated with 
neclect. 

The infatuated counsels of James 
soon compelled the Archbishop 
again to disobey the illegal and 
unauthorized command of his Sove- 
reign. The King wrote to the 
Governors of the Charter-house to 
admit among their pensioners, one 
Andrew Popham, without — ten- 
dering any oath or oaths to him, 
or requiring of him any subscription, 
or recognition, or other act or acts, 
in conformity to the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of Eng- 
land, and notwithstanding any 
statute, order, or constitution in 
the said hospital.” (p. 239.) This 
order was negatived at a meeting 
of the Governors, the Archbishop 
being in the chair. The King re- 
peated his command, and it was 
answered by a_ respectful letter 
from the Governors. James was 
not of a disposition to yield any 
point which thwarted his favourite 
schemes, and he would doubtless 
have proceeded to more intempe- 
rate measures, but greater events 
intervened, and this affair was pass- 
ed over. 

The order in council of May, 
1688, requiring the prelates to 
send to their clergy the unpopular 
Declaration for Liberty of Con- 
science, made it necessary for the 
Archbishop again to act in oppo- 
sition to the councils of the King. 
He lost no time in advising with 
those bishops in whose judgment 
he principally confided; and a 
meeting of some of them, and of 
other respectable clergymen, having 
been held at Lambeth palace, it 
was resolved that the royal order 
should not be complied with; and 
that, as soon as_ circumstances 
would allow, a petition should he 
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(Concluded from p. 6050.) 


Ar the period of Sancroft’s ele- 
vation to the primacy, there was a 
very prevalent alarm through the 
nation, at the growing ascendency 
of the Roman Catholic religion. 
The King himself, notwithstanding 
the profligacy of his habits, which 
seemed to indicate litthe concern 
about any creed, was with good 
reason suspected of attachment to 
that cause. But the chief object 


of apprehension was the Duke of 


York; and while politicians were 
meditating about his exclusion from 
the succession to the throne, the 
Archbishop deemed it expedient 
to take measures for recalling him 
from his errors, and bringing him 
back to the bosom of the Protestant 
ehurch. 

Having, for this end, obtained 
the sanction of the King, who 
could not, indeed, with much de- 
cency withhoid it, he wrote to 
Morley, Bishop of Winchester, a 
learned and respected _ prelate, 
then in his eighty-first year, re- 
questing his assistance in the pro- 
jected interview with the Duke. 
The Bishop having readily com- 
plied, they repaired, together, by 
uppointment, to St. James’s, where 
Sancroft delivered an address upon 
the object of their visit, entreating 
his royal auditor, in terms strong 
but respectful, to return to that 
church which he had so unhappily 
abandoned. Even, however, if the 
arguments of the Archbishop had 
been more adapted than they were 
to convince his understanding as 
well as to touch his feelings, bigotry 
would probably have precluded all 
access to both. The Duke heard 
him in silence; but when the ad- 
dress was concluded, he expressed 
some dissatisfaction at the visit, as 


likely to prove injurious to his in- 
terests at that particular time, being 
just before the meeting of parlia- 
ment; and—after stating that he 
had changed his religion, not light- 
ly or inconsiderately, but after tak- 
ing great pains to examine the 
grounds of his faith, and pleading 
the urgency of public business as 
a reason for waving, at that time, 
any further discussion—he — gave 
them a civil dismissal. It does not 
appear that the discussion was ever 
renewed. 

Among the other measures which 
occupied the attention of the Arch- 
bishop on his being raised to the 
see of Canterbury, the care which 
he showed for the admission of 
proper persons into holy orders, 
and his anxiety to augment such 
benefices as were insufficient for 
the maintenance of a minister, are 
worthy of particular notice. In 
promoting the last of these objects, 
he manifested the same disregard 
which he had formerly shown to 
his personal interests; and it may 
be observed of him, in general, that 
wherever conscience required him 
to act, he seemed to want neither 
independence of character nor in- 
trepidity. Mis veneration for Roy- 
alty can scarcely be doubted; but 
he suffered not even this feeling to 
prevail above his sense of higher 
obligations. 

“When Charles the Second lay on 
his death-bed, under a fit of apoplexy, 
Archbishop Saneroft, with some of the 
other prelates, attended him. He ad- 
dressed the dying monarch in a weigh- 
ty exhortation, in which he used great 
freedom of speech, alleging that he felt 
it necessary to do so on so awful an oc- 
casion, when he, to whom his words 
were directed, was going to be judged 
hy One who is no respecter of persons. 
‘The King made him no answer; and 
paid no attention to the devotions and 
exhortations offered to him by any of 
the Protestant divines. This was at 
first attributed to insensibility as to re- 
ligious matters ; but it was afterwards 
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known that Romish priests were pri- 
yately brought to his bed side, and that 
from their hands he received the fast 
offices of religion.” Vol. I. pp. 205, 206. 

On the accession of King James, 
the primate, with as many bishops 
as were in London, immediately 
waited upen the new Sovereign 
with a suitable address; and, al- 
though Sancroft could not conceal 
from himself the popish bias of the 
King, and it was remarkably forced 
upon his notice by the omission of 
the holy communion, at the coro- 
nation, he officiated at that cere- 
mony, and placed, with his own 
hands, the crown upon the head of 
the Monarch. But, obedient and 
tractable as he proved himself in 
this instance, he soon made it evi- 
dent that he would not be the tool 
of the court, and that he preferred 
a good conscience to the sunshine 
of royal favour. ‘The prohibition 
issued by James against preaching 
on controversial points—a_ prohibi- 
tion universally understood to have 
for its object the silencing of the 
Protestant clergy, and the advance- 
ment of the Roman Catholic influ 
ence—having been generally disre- 
garded, or rather, having served to 
call forth the zeal and learning of 
the clergy in aid of the Protestant 
faith, the Monarch, in order to ren- 
der the prohibition effective, esta- 
blished a commission with very for- 
midable powers, and named among 


its members the Archbishop of 


Canterbury. This appointment, 
however, Sancroft speedily declin- 
ed, and addressed to the King a 
respectful petition, excusing him- 
self on the plea of age and infirmi- 
Hes from taking any part in .the 
commission. Whether it would 
have been better to state distinctly 
the real cause of his decision, or 
whether it became him to go to 
the commission-court and to pro- 
test against its usurpations, are 
questions which we shall not at 
present discuss. He seems to have 
used much consideration before 
adopting the course which he pur- 
sued; and the effect of his non- 


appearance is said to have been to 
impede the mischievous objects of 
the crown. From this period, we 
are told, he was forbidden to ap- 
pear at court; and, although he 
seems to have been, in some in- 
stances, still consulted upon high 
ecclesiastical appointments, his re- 
cominendations were treated with 
neclect. 

‘The infatuated counsels of James 
soon compelled the Archbishop 
again to disobey the illegal and 
unauthorized command of his Sove- 
reign. The King wrote to the 
Governors of the Charter-house to 
admit among their pensioners, one 
Andrew Popham, “ without — ten- 
dering any oath or oaths to him, 
or requiring of him any subscription, 
or recognition, or other act or acts, 
in conformity to the doctrme and 
discipline of the Church of Eng- 
land, and notwithstanding any 
statute, order, or constitution in 
the said hospital.” (p. 239.) This 
order was negatived at a meeting 
of the Governors, the Archbishop 
being in the chair. The King re- 
peated his command, and it was 
answered by a_ respectful letter 
from the Governors. James was 
not of a disposition to yield any 
point which thwarted his favourite 
schemes, and he would doubtless 
have proceeded to more intempe- 
rate measures, but greater events 
intervened, and this aflair was pass- 
ed over. 

The order in council of May, 
1688, requiring the prelates to 
send to their clergy the unpopular 
Declaration for Liberty of Con- 
science, made it necessary for the 
Archbishop again to act in oppo- 
sition to the councils of the King. 
He lost no time in advising with 
those bishops in whose judgment 
he principally confided; and a 


meeting of some of them, and of 


other respectable clergymen, having 
been held at Lambeth palace, it 
was resolved that the royal order 
should not be complied with; and 
that, as soon as_ circumstances 
would allow, a petition should he 
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presented upon the subject. At a 
subsequent and more numerous meet- 
ing, the matter was again seriously 
discussed ; and, after due delibe ration, 
a petition was prepared, stating in 
substance, that the petitioners could 
not, in prudence, bonour, or con- 
science, make themselves parties to 
the promulgation of the Royal De- 
claration; and earnestly entreating 
the King not to insist upon their 
distributing and reading it in their 
churches. The case being urgent, 
no time was lost in delivering the 
petition; and as Sancroft had been 
forbidden to appear at court, it was 
presented by the bishop of St. Asaph 

and the other prelates who had been 
concerned in drawing it up. 


“The King at first received the pe- 
titioners and their petition in a gra- 
cious manner ; and upon first opening 
it, said, ‘ This is my lord of Canterbu 
ry’s own hand.’ To which the bishops 
replied, ‘ Yes, Sir, it is his own hand.’ 
As soon, however, 2s he had read it 
over, he folded it up and said, * This 
is a great surprise to me: here are 
strange words. I[ did not expect this 
from you. This isa standard of re- 
bellion.’ 

“ The Bishop of Asaph, and some of 
the rest, replied, that they had adven- 
tured their lives for his Majesty, and 
would lose the last drop of their blood 
rather than Jift up a finger against bim. 

“The King.—I tell you, this is a 
standard of rebellion: I never saw 
such un address. 

“The Bishop of Bristol (falling on 
his knees)—Rebellion, Sir! [ beseech 
vour Majesty, do not say so hard a 
thing of us. For God’s sake, do not 
believe we are, or can be guilty of a re- 
bellion. It is impossible “that Tor any 
of my family should be so. Your Ma- 
jesty cannot but remember that you 
sent me down into Cornwall to quell 
Monmouth’s rebellion; end | ain as 
ready to do what I can to quell an- 
other, if there were oceasion. 

* Bishop of Chichester—Sir, we 
have quelled one rebellion, and will 
not raise another. 

“ Bishop of Ely.—We rebel, Sir! 
we are ready to die at your feet. 

“ Bishop of Bath and Wells.—Sir, 
hope you will give that liberty to us, 
which you allow to all mankind. 
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“ Bishop of Peterborough.—Sir, you 
allow liberty of conscience to all man- 
kind: the reading this Declaration js 
against our conscic nee. 

“The King. —I will keep this paper, 
It is the strangest address which I ever 
saw: it tends to rebellion. Do you 
question my dispensing power? Some 
of you bere have prinied and preached 
for it, when it was for your purpose. 

“Bish opof Pete rboreugh,—Sir, what 
we say of the dispensing power refers 

only to what was deck ired in parlia- 
menf. 

“Tie King —The dispensing pow- 
er Was never questioned by the men 
of the Church of Engiand. 

“ Bishop of St. Asaph.—It was de- 
Clared against in the first parliament 
called by his late Majesty, and by that 
which was called by your Majesty. 

“The Hing, insisting upon the ten- 
dency of the petition to rebellion, said, 
He would have his Declaration pub- 
lished, 

“ Bishop of Bath and Wells.—We 
are bound to fear God and honour the 
king. We desire io do both: we will 
honour you; we must fear God. 

“ The King.—Is this what I have de- 
serve ‘ who have supported the Church 
of England, and will support it ? FT will 
remember you that you have signed 

this paper. I will keep this paper; I 
will not part with it. Idid not expect 
this from you, especially from some 
of you. Iwill be obeyed in publish- 
ing my Declaration. 

c Bishop of Bath and Wells.—-God’s 
will be done. 

“The King.—What’s that ? 

“ Bishop of Bath and Wells. —God’s 
will be done.—And so said the Bishop 
of Peterborough. 

* The King.—If I think fit to alter 
my mind, I willsend to you. God hath 
given me this dispensing power, and] 
will maintain it. [ tell you, there are 
seven thousand men, and of the Chureh 
of England too, that have not bowed 
the knee to Baal. 

“After this singular conversation, 
conducted with so much heat and im- 
petuosity of temper on the part of the 
King, and with such calmness and res- 
pe ctiulness of demeanour on the part 
of the bishops, they were dismissed 
from the royal presence.” Vol. I. pp 
265—268. 

The petition having, through the 
unfaithfulness of some persons 

about the King, become generals 
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known, it was soon discovered that 
the great body of the clergy were 
determined to follow the example 
of their ecclesiastical superiors, and, 
at all hazards, to decline the ob- 
noxious task enjoined upon them 
by their bigotted Sovereign. The 
indignation of James at this con- 
duct, must have been extreme: but 
he felt, in some measure, the diffi- 
culty of his situation, and seemed, 
for a time, uncertain what measures 
to pursue. His true policy would 
doubtless have been to retrace his 
steps: but at last he determined to 
prosecute the petitioning bishops for 
a misdemeanour; and they were 
accordingly summoned before the 
Council. On the appearance of 
the Archbishop and his six vene- 
rable brethren who had now to 
sustain, in their own persons, the 
sreat cause of Liberty and Religion, 
they were, after some preliminary 
matters, examined about the peti- 
tion: how well they acquitted them- 
selves, will be seen by the following 
statement : 


“The Lord Chancellor said, ‘ His 
Majesty has commanded me to require 
you to answer this question, Whether 
these be your hands which are set to 
ibis petition? His Majesty himself 
also said, ‘1 command you to answer 
this question.’ Then the Archbishop 
took the petition; and having read it 
over, atknowledged that he wrete and 
signed it. The other bishops also ac- 
snowledged theirrespectivesignatures. 

“'The following questions were put 
'y the King at this interview, and thus 
iuswered by some of the bishops.* 





“* This is given from a paper in the 
Archhishop’s handwriting,which states 
it to be what passed ‘ after the third or 
ourth coming in.’ To make it consist- 
“ot ,however,with the narrative, drawn 
ip also by him, of the whole which 
passed at the several interviews, it 
must have taken place after the second 
ime of their coming in. It ismanifest 
that the Archbishop afterwards put 
rage paper what had passed, ei- 
ther from his own recollection, or 
‘rom that of the bishops: perfect ac- 
“uracy, therefore, as to the very words 

‘at passed, was not to be expected.” 


“Q. Is this your petition ? 

“A. Pray, Sir, give us leave to see 
it; and if, upon perusal, it appears to 
be the same —-——.._ Yes, Sir. this is 
our petition, and these are our sub- 
scriptions. 

* @. Who were present at the form- 
Ing ol it ? 

“A. Allwe, who have subscribed it. 

“Q. Were no other persons present? 

“A. Itis our great infelicity, that 
we are here as criminals ; and your Ma- 
jesty is so just and generous, that you 
will not require us to accuse either 
ourselves or others. 

“Q. Upon what occasion came you 
to Loundon ? 

“A. I received an intimation from 
the Archbishop, that my advice and 
assistance was required in the affairs 
of the church. 

“Q. What were the affairs which 
you consulted of ? 

“A. The matter of the petition. 

“@. What is the temper you are 
ready to come to with the Dissenters ? 

“A. We refer ourselves to the pe- 
tition. 

“@. What mean you by the dis- 
pensing power being declared illegal 
in parliament ? 

“A. The words are so plain that 
we cannot use any plainer. 

*Q. What want of prudence or ho- 
nour is there in obeying the King ? 

“A. What is against conscience is 
against prudence, and honour too, es- 
pecially in persons of our character. 

“Q. Why is it against your con- 
science ? 

“ A. Because our consciences oblige 
us (as far as we are able) to preserve 
our laws and religion according to the 
licformation. 

“Q. Is the dispensing power, then, 
against the law fF 

“A. We refer ourselves to the pe- 
tition. 

* Q. How could the distributing and 
reading the declaration make you par- 
ties to it ? 

“ A, We refer ourselves to our peti- 
tion, whether the common ard reason- 
able constructions of mankind would 
not make itso. 

“ Q. Did you disperse a printed let- 
ter in the country,or otherwise dissuade 
any of the clergy from reading it ? 

“A. If this be one of the articles of 
misdemeanour against us, we desire to 
answer it with the rest. 

“ General. We acknowledge the pe- 
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tition: we are summoned to appear 
here to answer such matters of misde- 
meanour as should be objected; we 
therefore humbly desire a copy of our 
charge, and that time convenient may 
be allowed us to advise about it, and 
answer it. We are here in obedience 
to his Majesty’s command to receive 
our charge, but hurnbiy desire we may 
be excused from answering questions 
from whence occasion may be taken 
against us.” Vol. [. pp. 277—250. 


They were now informed, that it 
was his Majesty’s pleasure to pro- 
ceed against them for the petition, 
and they were required to enter into 
recognizances to answer in West- 
minster Hall. ‘This they steadily re- 
tused, and were in consequence com- 
mitted to the Tower. 

There are few events, in the his- 
tory of this country, more interest- 
ing and more affecting than those 
connected with this narrative: and 
we scarcely know wheiher most to 
admire, the warmti of afiectionate 
regard which was shown to them 
by all classes of the people, or the 
calm and truly Christian deport- 
ment of the prisoners themselves. 
The result of their trial is known 
to every reader: and it ts on re- 
cord, that the very soldiers imme- 
diately around the Ning, in the camp 
at Hounslow, could not refrain from 
uniting in the general acclama- 
tions. But James was apparent- 
ly incapable of profiting by expe- 
rience; and what be could not ac- 
complish by the courts of law, he 
was determined, if pessible, to effect 
by intimidation. This weapon was, 
to the objects of it, as harmless as 
the other: an impulse had been 
given to public feeling, which re- 
quired another hand than his to check 
and control it. 

The zeal of the Archbishop, at 
this crisis, was exhibited both by 
the animated calls with which he 
endeavoured to excite the vigilance 
of the clergy on behalf of the Na- 
tional Church, and by the pains 
which he took, in conjunction with 
other ecclesiastics of eminence, to 
set on foot a scheme of comprehen- 
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sion, which might reconcile to the 
Kstablishment Protestant Dissenters. 
Concerning the details of this plan 
little is known: but, according to 
the statement afterwards made by 
Dr. Wake, then Bishop of Lincoln, 
the design was, 


“To improve, and, if possible, amend 
our discipline; to review and enlarge 
our Liturgy by correcting some things, 
by adding others, and, if it should be 
thought advisable by authority, when 
this matter should be legally consider- 
ed, first in Convocation, then in Parlia- 
ment,by omitting some few ceremonies 
which are allowed to be indifferent in 
their nature, alse indiiferent in their 
usage, so as not to make them of ne- 
cessity binding on those who have con- 
scientious scruples respecting them, 
till they should be able to overcome 
either their weaknesses or their preju- 
dices respecting them, and be willing 
to comply.” Vol. I. p. 528. 
Circumstances at that time pre- 
vented the accomplishment of the 
design: and it is now too late to 
speculate upon the eflect it would 
have had, if it could have been 
fairly tried. Dr. D’Oyley is in- 
clined, from failure in other in- 
stances, to conclude, that this also 
would have been attended with no 
successful result. We so far lean to 
this opinion, as to believe, that the 
success of it would not have been 
universal: but, had the work been 
undertaken in the spirit of true 
Christian charity, we can have no 
doubt that it would have gained 
the great mass of the more moderate 
of the Dissenters. The affection 
which these men at that time el- 
tertained for the Archbishop, and 
for the noble little phalanx which 
stood so firmly against all the vio- 
lence of the Court, would doubtless 
have also disposed them to receive 
favourably any proposal thus re- 
commended: and, if their objec- 
tions to certain parts of the ceremo- 
nies or discipline of the church 
could have been removed, We 
see no reason to conclude, thai 
to a considerable extent, the plan 
might not have been success!tt. 
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But, independently of this conside- 
ration, it is at all times a clear and 
incumbent duty to remove every 
cround of offence and objection, the 
removal of which does not involve 
any sacrifice of principle. 

The warlike preparations of the 
Prince of Orange at length discover- 
ed to James the precipice upon 
which he stood: and he now con- 
descended both to make concessions 
to the popular feeling, and to con- 
sult the very prelates whom he had 
so earnestly laboured to crush. ‘They 
readily obeyed the summons, and 
repaired to court. The advice 
which they tendered on this occa- 
sion was worthy of their station and 
characters: and although it must 
have been very unpleasant to the 
King, he returned to them his thanks, 
and began without delay to comply 
with it. 

But concessions had now lost all 
their grace: the Nation reposed no 
confidence in the King; and the 
very prayers which, by Royal com- 
mand, had been composed by the 
Primate, for public use in the threat- 
ened danger of invasion, served in 
some measure to confirm the people 
in their determination to resist all 
encroachments upon their liberties 
und their religion. 

The Prince of Orange having 
asserted, in his Declaration, that 
several of the lords spiritual and 
temporal had invited him into 
England, the King, sensible of the 
high popularity of the bishops, 
took the opportunity of pressing 
the Archbishop for some public 
disavowal of the statement on the 
part of himself and his brethren; 
and expressed a desire, which he 
had previously urged upon the Pri- 
mate, that the prelates should 
draw up a paper avowing their 
abhorrence of the projected inva- 
sion. The bishops, with Sancroft 
at their head, readily declared,* 
that they had not, either directly 
or indirectly, invited the Prince of 


_* Compton, bishop of London, it 
sincé appears, must have acted with 
duplicity on this occasion. 

Curis. Ossgrv. No, 239. 
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Orange, and they knew not of any 
that had; but, for reasons satisfac- 
tory to themselves, they refused to 
draw up a paper expressing their ab- 
horrence of it. 


“ Of the prelates,” says Dr. D’Oyley, 
alluding to a celebrated conference of 
the bishops with the King, “ who bore 
a part in this conference, two, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Kenn, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, afterwards 
refused to take the oaths to King Wil- 
lian; and their conduct has, in conse- 
quence, been taxed with inconsistency. 
it has been asked why, if they were in 
reality averse to the Prince of Orange’s 
designs, they refused to signify that 
aversion by a public declaration, at the 
earnest desire of their lawful sovereign ; 
and why, if they approved the expedi- 
tion, they afterwards refused to concur 
in those measures which resulted from 
it. The fact seems to be, that, although 
these prelates had not been in any de- 
gree concerned io inviting the Prince 
of Orange to undertake the expedition, 
and although they were net prepared 
to approve every result to which the 
expedition might lead, still they con- 
‘curred with the rest of their brethren, 
and with reflecting persons throughout 
all ranks of the nation, in the firm opi- 
nion that his presence was absolutely 
necessary to rescue the King from the 
evil counsellors that surrounded him, to 
turn him from his design of subverting 
the church and violating the constitu- 


tion,and to force him to the adoption of 


measures more con sistent with the feel- 
ings and wishes of his people. Their 
very attachment toJames, as their sove- 
reign, no less than their regard for the 
welfare of the nation in chureh and 
state, led them, under the existing cir- 
cumstances, pot to disapprove an ex- 
pedition which appeared to be the on- 
ly effectual measure for producing those 
results which they so ardently desired. 
Thus, whatever may be thought of 
their conduct during the whole of these 
important transactions, it does not ap- 
pear that, on this point, the charge ot 
inconsistency can be justly alleged 
against them. It was only when the 
measure, to which they were favoura- 
ble at first, ended in consequences 
which they had not contemplated, and 
were not prepared to approve, that 
they withdrew their concurrence, and 
shrunk from all further participation 
in it. 
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“But the firmness of the Archbishop, 
and the other bishops,in steadily resist- 
ing, on this occasion, the pressing so- 
licitations of James, had, it is proba- 
dle, a veryimportant effect on the issue 
of the great struggle in which the na- 
tion was now engaged. These prelaics 
were then deservedly standing on tie 
highest greund of popularity, as the 
great supporters of the Protestant 
cause, and tie champions ofthe public 
liberties. Hf they, therefore, had pub 
liely expressed their disapprobation of 
the Prince’s expedition, their opinion 
would have had a powerful effect on 
the publie feeling at this critical june- 
ture; many of those who were fayour- 
ers of the expediiion would have begun 
to doubt their own judgment, when 
opposed to such high authority, and 
would either have shrunk entirely from 
the support of the cause, or would have 
supported it with less zeal and activity. 
"i hus the least consequence would have 
been, tbat the parties would have been 
more equally balanced, and that the 
Revolution would not have been effect- 
ed with that fall concurrence of the na- 
tion which eventually took place. 

“ Tn addition to this, it has been sur- 
mised that, bad the bishops, as » body, 
publicly expressed their abhorrence of 
the Prince’s design, they would have 
been so decidedly committed in opposi- 
tion to the principles on which the Re- 
volution was efleeted, that they could 
not have borne a part in the subsequent 
establishment of the government, and 
that even the downfall of Episcopacy 
might have been the consequence. Bi 
shop Sprat is strongly of opinion that 
the contrary conduct of the Scotch bi- 
shops atthis juncture was the main and 
principal cause of the abolition of Epis- 
copacy in that kingdom. The Scotch 
bishops were drawn into a declaration 
expressing their abhorrence of the 
Prince of Orange’s design: they were, 
in consequence, prevented, from a re- 
gard to their own consistency, from 
acting in parliament immediately after 
the Revolution; and their absence from 
parliament left the field entirely open 
to the Presbyterian party, who made 
good use of the opportunity, and pro- 
cured their establishment by law.— 
‘Thus,’ says Bishop Sprat, ‘as the 


refusal of the English bishops to stand — 


by the doctrines of passive obedience 
saved Episcopacy in England, so the 
adherence of the Scotch bishops to 
those doctrines, destroyed it in Scot- 
fand.’” Vol. I. pp. 378 —382. 
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After joining with the peers jn 
their attempt to obtain from James 
a free parliament, and bearing his 
part in the other measures which 
became his station in the country, 
the Archbishop concluded his pub. 
lic political life, by attending the 
meeting held at Guildhall afte; 
the King had left London. The 
result of this meeting was, an ap- 
plication to the Prince of Orange, 
to “rescue the nation from the 
dangers and disorders which threat- 
ened it, with as little effusion of 
blood as possible; and a_ decla- 
ration that they would “assist him 
in obtaining a free parliament, by 
which the interests of the chureh 
and state might be secured.” (p. 395.) 
To this extent, and to this only, 
was the Archbishop pledged; and 
the probable reason for his declin- 
ing to attend at the subsequent 
meetings, was his discovering that 
public opinion went considerably 
farther. even to the exclusion of 
James from the throne. The in- 
consistency which seems to attach 
to the conduct of Sancroft, in pro- 
ceeding thus far, without being pre- 
pared to follow up the measures 
adopted at Guildhall to their na- 
tural results, is perhaps only in 
appearance: but it is difficult to 
vindicate him entirely from this 
charge, except at the expense of his 
political sagacity. 

About this period he was tempted 
by an unsolicited offer, which few 
academies could easily resist, of the 
chancellorship of the university of 
Cambridge. This, however, he 
promptly declined. The election 
actually took place, but no entreaties 
could induce him to change his reso- 
lution. The chief reason for his de- 
cision was probably one which he 
did not care at that moment very 
distinctly to avow ;—his unwilling- 
ness to acknowledge the Prince ot 
Orange as his king. 

His friends, however, were not 
without hopes that he might be i 
duced to comply with the new go 
vernment. His private papers Te- 
lative to this question, the sub- 
stance of which is given by Dr. 
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D’Oyley, show that he examined the 
subject with very deliberate atten- 
tion, and he held frequent consulta- 
tions with his friends upon the bench. 
But in the house of lords he never 
appeared ; and, so far as he was per- 
sonally concerned, the new govern- 
ment might have taken any shape 
which faction or folly might think 
proper to give it. 

That a person, holding the most 
important ecclesiastical situation in 
this kingdom, and possessing great 
weight, both with the hereditary ad- 
visers of the Crown, and with the 
people at large, should have stood 
perfectly aloof at this eventful peri- 
od, and have suggested or countenan- 
ced no measures for the welfare of 
the church, and the settlement of the 
state, is a fact by no means easy to 
be explained ; and it has naturally 
exposed the Archbishop to severe 
animadversions. Dr. D’Oyley ex- 
presses himself on the subject in 
these terms :— 


“The most probable supposition is 
one which, although it may account for 
his conduct, will certainly not excuse 
it; oamely, that, under the conflicting 
views which presented themselves tu 
his mind, he really could not satisfy 
himself as to the course which, on the 
whole, was best, and, therefore, ab- 
stained from taking any part at all. 
On the one hand, his long experience 
of James’s bigotted temper, and of the 
impossibility of relying on his promises 
and assurances in matters where his re- 
ligion was concerned, must have excit- 
ed in him a latent conviction that no 
real security could be afforded to the 
liberties of the subject, and to the Pro- 
testant Church, while an opening was 
left for his resumption of the govern- 
ment. On the other hand, his streng 
feeling of that monarch’s indefeasible 
tight to the throne, and his fixed con- 
scientious determination not to transfer 
his allegiance to another, prevented his 
acquiescing in the measure of his total 
exclusion, without which he still felt 
that nothing effectual would be done. 
As to the notion which, as we have 
seen, he, in common with others pri- 
vately entertained, of declaring the 
King ineapable of reigning, on account 
of his invincible prejudices, and there- 
fore appointing a person to rovern in 
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his name, he must soon have seen the 
numerous objections to such a step. 
For what would this have been, but to 
depose the King in fact, though not in 
name, by forcibly depriving him of the 
government which belonged of right to 
him?And what an unsettled form of go- 
vernment would thus have been set up! 
For ‘the invineible prejudices’ which 
were held to disqualify James, must 
have disqualified every popish succes: 
sor tothe throne,or else the same strug: 
ele for the civil and religious liberties 
of the kingdom would probably have 
recurred. But, ifall popish successors 
to the throne had been made nominally 
kings, but disqualified from acting per- 
sonally in the office on account of their 
invincible prejudices, a most strange 
and inconvenient mode of administer- 
ing the government would have been 
introduced. The Archbishop’s clear 
and discerning mind must soon have 
seen the numerous objections to this 
plan; and it was probably his know- 
ledge of these objections, and his ina- 
bility to devise a better plan, or one 
more to bis satisfaction, which pre- 
vented him from taking any public 
part atall.” Vol. lL. pp. 482—454. 


The clergy who refused the oath 
of allegiance, were treated with great 
moderation, and no pains” were 
spared by the government to concili- 
ate them; but mild means having 
proved ineflectual, measures were at 
length adopted for suspending, and 
eventually depriving those who held 
ecclesiastical offices, if they should, 
within a limited time, refuse to con- 
form to the new order of things. 

The case of the prelates excited 
much commiseration, because it 
was generally admitted that they 
suffered for conscience’s sake; and 
Sancroft, in particular, was regarded 
with veneration and respect. But 
the Government had scarcely an 
alternative ; and to leave men who 
virtually disowned its authority, in 
situations of trust and importance, 
was contrary to every principle ot 
good policy. Inthe end, therefore, 
the Act of Suspension and Depri- 
vation was sufiered to take effect ; 
and, together with Sancroft, were 
deprived, Lloyd, Bishop of Nor- 


wich, Turner of Ely, Frampton of 
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Gloucester, White of Peterborough, 
and Kenn of Bath and Wells, and 
about four 
different degrees in the two universi- 
ties, and 
the kingdom. 


We are prepared now to hear of 


the Archbishop’s departure from 
Lambeth. We expect to find him 
retiring with dignity from a_ post 
which the ciremistances of the 
country permitted him no longer 
to retain; and, in the integrity of a 
good conscience, exhibiting a de- 
gree of calmness and moderation 
which should extort the respect 
even of his enemies. But we have 
arrived at a period of his history 
in which he appears to very little 


advantage. Although indulged in 
a way which manitested extreme 


reluctance on the part of the Go- 
vernment to give him unnecessary 
pain, he lingered at Lambeth till 
he could be sufiered to remain no 
longer: he refused to see ‘Villot- 
son, who respectfully waited upon 
him on being appointed his suc- 
cessor; contended that no canon 
or divine law could justify the re- 
moval the present incumbent : 
determined not to stir till driven 
out by a judicial process ; and was 
at length absolutely compelled to 
retire from the palace by a judg- 
ment in the Court of Exchequer. 
He is supposed to have carried his 
weak resentment so far as to have 
taken away the books which he had 
previously intended to leave to the 
library. 

This period of moroseness, how- 
ever, was of no long duration; for 
it passed away with his departure 
from Lambeth. He repaired, in 
the first instance, to a house in the 
Temple, where he was visited by 
his friends of all ranks in society, 
Dr. D’Oyley mentions, that the 
Earl of Aylesbury, having been met 
at the door of the apartment by 
the Archbishop himself, was so 
struck with his altered fortunes 
that he burst into tears, and sym- 
pathised with his old friend on the 
humiliation of his state. “QO my 


hundred clergymen of 


in the several dioceses of 





ihe 
good lord,” replied Sancroft, “ ra. 
ther rejoice with me, for now J 
live again.” Did we know nothing 
of his remaining life, this might 
perhaps pass for a mere flourish of 
speech: but we have no doubt he 
expressed the genitine feeling of his 
heart. After alin it six weeks’ resj. 
- nee in the ‘Temple, he removed, 

August 1691, to his native place, 
resinefie ‘ld, on ‘re he continued til] 
his death. 

Dr. D’Oyley has published Se- 
veral of his letters, written during 


his retirement, and they are in 
many respects highly _ pleasing, 
The reader will find in them no 
affected praises of the country, 


and no querulous effusions of dis 
content: there is a cheerfulness, 
and even playtulness, in his man- 
ner, which indicate a mind satis- 
fied with its lot, and happy to es- 
cape from the tumults ef the world. 
The prepossessions, however, which 


had induced him to. sacrifice his 
high station, lost none of _ their 


force: and by associating chiefly 
with those who had acted on the 
same views with himself, he was 
led to consider the prelates and 
clergy who refused the new oath, 
as the only sound churchmen, and 
to esteem the rest as an apostate 
and rebellious church. It was 
but another step to provide for 
the succession of Nonjuring — pre- 
lates and ministers, and this mea- 
sure he adopted;—a measure by 
which church was set up against 
church, and altar against altar. 
What excuse he might derive for 
this conduct from advancing years— 
an excuse which has been some- 
times made for the ordination of 
bishops and priests by John Wes- 
ley—we are not anxious to decide. 
We have little doubt that he dis- 
covered reasons for his conduct 
which proved satisfactory, to his 
own conscience; but few things 
surely were more seriously to have 
been deprecated than this attempt 
to establish a permanent schism i 
the church. 

The history of these Nonjurors 
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__who continued during the greater 
part of the last century, their last 
bishop, as it 3s supposed, having 
died in 1779—is for the most part 


very little known. A note by Dr. 


D’Ovley, metionmg several of 


their names, serves only to excite 
4 desire for further information. 
Some of them were men of great 
learning, of exemplary morals, and 
of indisputable integrity. ‘That 
an unfavourable impression should 
have been entertained of them dur- 
ing the early period of their exist- 
ence. by persons well aflected to 
the Revolution, was the natural 
consequence of their avowed prin- 
ciples; and the fact of their being 
conscientious in their views would 
by no means diminish the danger 
to be apprehended fiom their Ja- 
cobitical predilections, or afford 
any security that, if occasion serv- 
ed, they would not actively assist 
acause with which, in appearance, 
they were so closely connected. 
They seem, however, in general, to 
have been men of unobtrusive and 
peaceful dispositions ; and we doubt 
not that their private conduct, in 
general, entitled them to respect. 
Among the persons who visited 
Sancroft in his retirement, was his 
former chaplain, Henry Wharton, 
who, notwithstanding his  allegi- 
ance to the new government, was 
much in the confidence of his old 
master. He describes the Arch- 
bishop, about two years after his 
retirement at Fresingfield, as hav- 
ing assumed “the outward appear- 
ance, together with the secluded 
habits of a hermit.” He had now. 
however, resumed _ his intention, 
long before formed, of publishing 
the diary and papers of Archbishop 
Laud, which had been committed 
to him, when Dean of St. Paul’s, 
by Archbishop Sheldon; but a 
lever surprized him in the middle 
of his occupation, and an_ illness 
of about three months put a period 
to his life. 
Mg s0cem of his last days is 
j resting and instructive ; 
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and we should be glad to tran- 
scribe a large portion of it, but 
must be content with the following 
extracts. 

“The Archbishop desired Mr.Whar- 
ton to call ou him again after a fort- 
night or three weeks. He accordingly 
waited on him November 2ist. At that 
time, he found bim sensibly drawing 
near to hisend. The Archbishop was 
perfectly aware of his state. He first 
caused him to look over all bis papers, 
the greater part of which had not been 
opened or put in any order since his 
removal from Lambeth. On proceed- 
ing todo this, Mr. W harton found many 
papers relating to Archbishop Laud, 
scattered) among several parcels of 
other writings. He continued in mak- 
ing this search, till he saw such evident 
marks of the near approach of death in 
the Archbishop, that he thought it pro- 
per to desist. Knowing too his inten- 
tion and desire of having the last office 
of religion performed by a Nonjuring 
clergyman, he was fearful that his pre- 
sence might be the occasion of some 
embarrassment, and thought it best to 
take his leave of his venerable patron, 
and to quit the house. The Archbishop 
took leave of lim with the greatest 
possible demonstrations of kindness 
and affection. He gave him his bless- 
ing twice, in the most solemn manner, 
as he knelt by his bed-side. He pro- 
fessed his great repentance for all sins, 
but more particularly for not having 
acted with that vigour, authority, and 
power, in his arehiepiscopal office, 
which the course and state of the 
church might have required ; and for 
thereby having omitted to employ, to 
the utmost. the means of serving the 
church of Christ, which God had put 
into his power, He discoursed to him 
for a long time in the most devout 
manner -especting his hopes and as- 
surance of another state.” 

“ During the whole course of his 
languishing sickness, we are told by 
those who had the nearest access to 
him, there was not the least appearance 
of disturbance or discomposure ; but 
the same meekness of spirit which had 
always calmed his passion under for- 
mer dispensations, now came to his 
support, and, indeed, inthis last extre- 
mity of life, appeared more bright and 
eminent. At one time, when he had 
shown his physician his wasted and 
shrivelled limbs, destitute of flesh and 
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all moisture, he said, ‘ And can these 
dry bones live 2? We are told, by one 
who was present with hin during the 
jast days of his life, that he was notonly 
contented and willing to die, but that 
he breathed with ardency after his re- 
lease from life, still with the most hum- 
dle resignation to the will of God. He 
used to express the sense of his heart 
in these words of the Psalmist; ‘Twill 
bear the indignation of the Lord, be- 
cause [ have sinned against him: I will 
lay my mouth in the dust.’ In his 
greatest extremities and agonies he was 
Wont to set before him the great exam- 
ple of our Saviour ; for be would say, 
‘as a lamb carried to the slaughter he 
was dumb, and opened not his mouth.’ 
Those eminent virtues of humility and 
patience, of trust and affiance in God, 
of universal charity and good-will to 
men, Which, by the long practice of 
his life, had become habitual and fa- 
miliar to him, displayed themselves 
mosi eminently at this critical season.” 

“The piety of his soul, which was 
always quick and active, cast a holy 
light upon the gloom of his death-bed 
scene. It was surprising to behold, in 
the perfect failure of all bodily sup- 
ports, what presence of mind he would 
summon up to his assistance, under the 
affliction which lay upon him. With 
what wonderful dexterity and readi- 
ness he would alleviate his suilerings by 
pious and suitable ejaculations, taken 
out of the Scriptures or breathed forth 
trom his own pious soul. Whenevera 
sharp pain, or a dejection of spirits, 
such as was incidental to the sickness 
under which he laboured, approached 
him, he was ever ready to meet it by 
uttering some divine sentence or some 
holy prayer. That which came nearest 
to a complaint was only a deseription 
of his wasting condition in these pious 
words : ‘Phy hand is heavy upon me 
day and night: my moisture is like the 
drought insummer. Bat even this was 
joined with a feelmg of firtn relianceon 
the providence of God; for, said he, 
‘Tam low, but must be brought lower 
yet, even to the dust of death; but 
though he kill me, yet will [ trust in 
him.’ ” Vol. HL. pp. 56—61. 

“As the venerable Archbishop drew 
near his end, he repeated to those who 


stood around him, his protestations of 


the sincerity with which he had acted. 
He told them that his profession was 
real and conscientious, and not pro- 
ceeding from any sinister ends: that 


he had the very same thoughts of the 
present state of affairs which he had at 
first ; and that, if the same thing were 
to be acted over again, he should quit 
all that he had in this world rather thay 
violate his conscience. In further eon- 
firmation of the state of his feelings, jy 
less than an hour before he died, he 
put up these two hearty and earnest 
petitions to God,—‘ that He would 
bless and preserve his poor suffering 
church, which by this Revolution js 
almost destroyed; that He would 
bless aud preserve the King, the 
Queen, and the Prinee, and in his due 
time restore them to their just and un- 
doubted rights.’ 

“Flis memory and intellects remain- 
ed perfect to the last moment. His 
bodily faculties remained so too toa 
singular degree. A very short time 
before he breathed his last, he called 
for a Common Prayer Book, and, 
though one was brought to him of the 
smallest print, he himself turned to 
the commendatory prayer, and order- 
ed it to be read. ‘That being perform. 
ed, he composed himself more solemn- 
ly for his departure. He put his hands 
and arms down to both his sides, and 
desired his head to be placed lower, 
thus ia a manner laying inn ya to 
receive the stroke of death. In this 
posture, with the utmost cheerfulness 
and resignation of spirit, he breathed 
his last a litle after midnight, on the 
morning of Friday, November the 
24th, 1695.” Vol. UL. pp. 64, 65. 


Subjoined to the — biographical 
part of this work is an Appendix, 
containing extracts from the life ot 
that extraordinary person, Henry 
Wharton, written by himself. 0! 
Wharton’s memoir we shall sas 
little more than that it is, on the 
whole, very entertaining, and that 
to some parts of it the dead lan- 
suage in which it is written 1 
better suited than a_ living one. 
We dismiss this Appendix, and the 
subjoined letter of Dr. Cave, with- 
out further remarks; not because 
they are wanting in interest—iol 
the first is a real literary curiosity ; 
and after the publication of W har- 
ton’s papers, it would be unjust to 
suppress Cave’s explanations—but 
because our main business 15 = 
Archbishop Sancroft: and Whar- 
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ton is introduced into these volumes 
only on account of his connexion with 
that prelate. 

The remainder of the volume 
consists, with the addition of two 
letters from Bishop Sanderson on 
the relative merits of the Presbyte- 
rians and Independents, &c., of the 
works either published under the 
name of Archbishop Sancroft, or 
senerally ascribed to him. We 
have already spoken of the Fur 
Predestinatus and Modern Policy : 
and it remains only that we notice 
the Sermons. These are, 1. A 
Sermon at the Consecration of Bi- 
shop Cosin, and six other Prelates : 
2, Lex Ignea, or the school of 
Righteousness, preached before the 
King after the fire of London: and 


3, A Sermon before the House of 


Peers, on account of the Popish Plot. 
The following extracts may serve as 
aspecimen of the pulpit taste of San- 
croft and the times. 

The text of the first sermon leads 
the preacher to speak of Crete ; and 
adverting to the false brethren of the 
Circumcision who were among the 
Christian converts of that island, he 
Says ; 


“Itis with much reluctance (could I 
vaulk it so full in my way) that I show 
you the Cretan labyrinth, that not long 
since, lam sure, was amongst us (God 
grant it be not still) that inextricable 
and endless maze of errors and heresies 
that every day opened itself into new 
paths and alleys ; dividing, and subdi- 
viding into never-ending mistakes, till 
they had abased, and almost destroyed 
religion with abominable heteroge- 
leous mixtures, and left the little sem- 
dlance of Christianity which was left 
amongst them an hideous monster, or 
Minotaur, Semtbovemque virum, Semi. 
“urumque bovem : Jerusalemand Rome, 
party per pale ; with Geneva and Cra- 
fovia, if you will have it quarterly ; 
aye, and Mecca too, I fear, in chief, to 
embellish the seutcheon. 

“ But, is there no Theseus, no rene- 
‘ous hero, to attack this monster ? No 
courteous and charitable Ariadne that 
will lend a clue, and help us to disen- 
tangle the ruffled skein, and to evade 
rete perplexed wanderings ? Hath our 

rete no Dictamnus in it to expel the 
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arrow which so long hath galled our 
sides ? No counter-poison for so many 
mischiefs ? Or rather, in the prophet- 
ical scheme, Is there no balm in Gi- 
lead 2? Is there no physician there ? 
Yes, there is; and, therefore, let us 
hope well ofthe healing of the wounds 
of the daughter of our people, since 
they are under the cure of those very 
hands upon which God hath entailed a 
miraculous gift of healing, as if it were 
on purpose to raise up our hopes into 
some confidence that we shall owe one 
day to those sacred hands, next under 
God, the healing of the church’s and 
the people’s evils, as well as of the 
King’s. Blessed for ever be that God 
who hath restored us such a gracious 
sovereign, to be the repairer of the 
breach, and the nursing father of his 
church ; and hath put it into the King’s 
heart to appoint Titus, as this day, to 
ordain elders for every city, to supply 
all that is wanting, and tocorrect what- 
ever is amiss. Blessed are our eyes, 
for they see that which many a right- 
cous man (more righteous than we)de- 
sired so much to see, and hath not seen 
it. And blessed be this day, (let God 
regard it from above, and a more than 
common light shine upon it!) in which 
we see the Phenix arising from her 
funeral pile, and taking wing again; 
our holy mother, the church, standing 
up from the dust and ruins in which she 
sate so long, taking beauty again for 
ashes, and the garments of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness; remounting the 
episcopal throne, bearing the keys ot 
the kingdom of heaven with her, and 
armed (we hope) with the rod of dis. 
cipline; her hands spread abroad, to 
bless, and to ordain, to confirm the 
weak, and to reconcile the penitent ; 
her breasts flowing with the sincere 
milk of the word; and girt with a 
colden girdle under the paps, tying up 
all by a meet limitation and restriction 
to primitive patterns, and preseripts 
apostolical. A sight so venerable and 
august, that, methinks, itshould at once 
strike love and fear into every beholder, 
and an awful veneration. I may con- 
fidently say it. It was never well with 
us since we strayed from the due reve- 
rence we owed to Heaven and her; and 
it is strange we should no sooner ob- 
serve it, but run a maddening after 
other lovers, that ruined us, till God 
hedged in our way with thorns,that we 
could no longer find them, and then we 
said, I will go, and return to my forme) 
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husband ; for then it was better with 
me than now.” Vol. [L. pp. 544—347. 


In the second sermon he falls into 
the error of giving different inter- 
pretations to his text: ** When thy 
judgments are (or were) in the earth, 


the inhabitants of the world will (or 
did) learn righteousness ;” and grave- 
ly reasons upon both, somewhat in 
the style of Dr. Gill; both interpre- 
tations cannot be right; and reason, 
therefore, would require him to take 
one and to adhere to it. The sub- 
joined passage forms the concluding 
paragraph. 


“ But, if they put far from them this 
evil day too, as if they had made a co- 
venant with death and with hell; if 
they finally refuse to come under God’s 
discipline, and to take forth to them- 
selves lessons of righteousness here, 
they shall then be made themselves 
great lessons and dreadful examples of 
God’s righteousness to all the world. 
If they will not glorify God in these 
fires, as they ought, nor walk in the 
light of them ; let them remember that 
there are fires without light, where 
none glorify him, but by suffering the 
eternal vengeance of their sins. There 
must they learn by saddest experience, 
who obstinately refuse the more gain- 
ful method, ors goSeper tu receiv, thatitis 
a fearful thing to fall inte the hands of 
aliving God. For our enemies here 
must die, and our storms at last blow 
over, and our fires, you see, theugh 
never so great, in time go out and va- 
nish : but God lives ; hath a worm, too, 
that dies not, (for those that live not as 
they ought,) and a fire that is not 
quenched : the Babylonian furnace, se- 
ven times hotter than usual,acool walk 
to that; all our Vuleans and tnas, 
our Heclas and Andes, faint types and 
shadows of it ; the great conflagration 
we so lately trembled at, and still be- 
wail, but a spark to that infernal To- 

het, but a painted fire to that dreadful 
Mongibel ; even everlasting burnings. 
From which, God of his tender mercy 
deliver us all; and give us grace in this 
our day (the day of his judgments) so 
to learn righteousness, and so to do it, 
that at the last and great day of judg 
ment, when He shall come again to ae- 
count with us for all our learning, and 
for all our doings, we may, through his 
mercy, receive the crown of righteous- 
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ness, for His sake alone, who so dearly 
bought it for us, even Jesus Christ the 
righteous : to whom, with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, be ascribed by us, 
and all the creatures in heaven and 
earth, blessing, honour, glory and 
power, henceforth and for evermore, 
Amen.” Vol. {L. pp- 402, 403. 


The Popish Plot naturally suggest. 
ed to him the following reflections : 


“And now,when restless and unquiet 
men (the true spawn of him whose tajj 
drew the third part of the stars of 
heaven, and east them to the earth) 
would fain, by their hellish plots and 
contrivances,bring us down again from 
thence, even down to the very ground 
and lay all our honour in the dust : 
when, by their secret machinations, 
they are at work on all hands to hurry 
us back into the old confusions, in hope 
that, out of that disordered mass, they 
may at length rear up a new world of 
their own ; (but what a world? A world 
made up of a new heaven of supersti- 
tions and idolatries ; a new earth, tov, 
of anarchy first, and pretended liberty, 
but of tyranny insufferable at the next 
remove :)in such a dangerous state of 
affairs as this, whither should we ra- 
ther (nay, whither else can we) run for 
help and deliverance, but under his 
protection, the stretching out of whose 
wings fills the breadth of thy land, 0, 
England ! He can make all these cock- 
atrice eggs, on which this generation 
of vipers (that eat out the bowels of 
their mother) have sat so long abrood, 
windy at last, and addle ; and he will 
do it: so that out of the serpent’s root 
shall never come forth an adder to bite 
us, or a fiery flying serpent to devour 
us. He will confound these Babel- 
builders, with their city, and their 
tower, or temple, (their foreign polity. 
and their strange worship ; their novel 
modes, and medels of government it 
church and state,) and scatter them 
abroad from hence upon the face of all 
the earth. Like as a dream, when 
one awaketh ; so shall he despise theit 
images, and their imaginations too, 
and cause them to vanish out of the 
city ; and make the whole bulk of 
their vast contrivance to consume 
away like a snail, and become like 
the untimely fruit of a woman, which 
shall never see the sun. He that at 
first made all things with an Almighty 
word, said only, Let it be, and it was 
so: can with the same facility, unmake- 
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and annihilate those worlds of wicked- 
yess which these great architects of 
mischief have been so long projecting 
and building up. ‘It is but. for Him . 
say, [tshall not prosper, or, This shail 

not be, and behold the mighty ma- 
chine cracks about their ears, and 
sinks into ruin, Into nething; leaving 
no e ect behind it more real or con- 
spicuous, than a more firm and lasting 
establishment of that which God’s 
own right hand lath planted armongst 
us” Vol. If. pp. 415, 416. 


ticle 


And again : 


“The glory of God descends not 
visibly now d-days upon our palaces, 
as of old upon the Tabernacle of the 
Congregation, to rescue our Moses and 
Aaron from being massacred by a des 
perate knot of mutineers : nor doth the 
earth open her mouth any longer, to 
swallow up our rebels and traitors 
alive. It is a sceptre of ordinary jus- 
tice, not a rod of wonders, that fills 
the hand of our governors. We must 
not expect that. a good cause should 
work alone of itself by way of mira- 
cle: believe it, it must be prudently, 
and industriously managed too, or it 
must at last misearry. 

“For instance, (the instance of the 
present time:) the devils of sedition 
and faction, of treason and rebellion, 
those familiars of Rome, and Rheims, 
and St. Omers, (the Jesuits, [ mean, 
that have so long possessed and agitat- 
eda wretched part of this nation,) will 
never go out from hence, and leave us 
at quiet, no, not by prayer and fasting 
only. Nay, the best laws we have, the 
best you can make, (if they be not 
steadily and severely executed,) will 
prove too slight a conjuration for these 
sturdy evil spirits of disobedience. 
Thereis another anda better Flagellum 
Demonum, than that of Hieronimus 
Mengis, and his fellow-exoreists. Holy 
Water is a trifle; and holy words will 
not do it. There is no such thing as 
Medicina per verba: words and talk 
will never cure the diste mpers of a na- 
tion. Deaf adders refuse all the voice 
of the charmer, charm he never so 
Wisely. If, in good earnest, we would 
he rid of this legion, and say, as our 

Lord to the deaf. and dumb spirit, Go 

out, and enter no more ; (whi ut shall I 

say —in short, ‘5 Gelinenan! s rod for the 

back of fools that crow troublesome or 

dangerous (as i it may be prepared and 

meeeet) is a very powerful and ef- 
trist, Oxpseny. No, 289. 
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fectual exorcism. Untamed horses, 
and skittish mules, that will have no 
understanding, are not edified at all 
by calm reasonings, and instructions, 
and meek remonstraneces ; nor in any 
other method so weil as by David's 
expedient; an freno et como; their 
mouths must be kept in with bit and 
bridle, that it may not be possibie for 
them to fall upon you; and so ye pe Ly 
be secure of them.” Vol. IL. pp. 426, 
427. 


For the change which speedily 
took place in pulpit compositions, 
we are indebted to Tillotson and 
his contemporaries, who may be 
considered as of the next genera- 
tion. Before them, as Burnet ob- 
serves, the way of preaching among 
the. English divines, “was over- 
run with pedantry, a great mixture 
of quotations from fathers and an- 
cient writers, a long opening of ¢ 
text, with the « commie of ae 
word i in it, and a giving all the difier- 
ent expositions with the grounds of 
them, and the entering into some 
parts of controversy, and all conclu- 
ding in some, but very short, practi- 
cal applications, according to the 
subject or the occasion. This was 
both long and heavy, where all was 
pye-halled, full of many sayings of 
different languages.” 

The mention of Bishop Burnet 
suggests the propriety of a few ad- 
ditional observations ; especially as 
he was a contemporary of Sancroft, 
and is evidently no favourite with 
Dr. D’Oyly. © In writing the his- 
tory of a period, when it was ai- 
most impossible for any man_ to 
avoid falling into errors, it must 
doubtless be conceded that he was 
not infallible, and prejudice would 
operate upon fAzs mind, as upon 
the minds of others. He was con- 
scious of something of this sort, 
and in the preface to his history he 
specially warns the reader to take 
what he says on some points with 
certain erains of allowance ; but he 
appeals at the same time “to the 
great God of truth,’ that be 
tells the truth, on all occasions, 
as fully and freely as upon his hest 
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inquiry he was able to find it out.” 
To make statements of this nature, 
and then to act in direct Opposition 
to them, ewlty not of in- 
justice alone, but of TE istice hetoht- 
ened by OYOSS hy por risy. “ fT 
may. serves Wie 
Mary is of Elaliftux, 
of allowance; which 
deny lim, who are aikaown or un- 
just to him.” * f will teil you,” 
says iforace Walpole, vo Mr. Cole, 
* what was said of Burnets History, 
by one whose testimony vour- 
self will dispute-—at you 
wowd not in any thing else. That 
confessor said, * He ‘is told a great 
deal of truth, but——where did he 
learn it?’ That was Atter- 
bury.” 
Between 
there 


oP, . ) e 
gard 3 


is to be 


things,”’ o! 
* require 
only can 


SON? 
OTUs 


<2 
Las? 


vot 


not ieas} 
Saint 


and Sanecroft 
mutual re- 


Burnet 
existed no vvreat 

and the \rchbishop is cer. 
tainly not represented by the his- 
torian im very. attractive colours. 
Dr. WD Oyly, with a feeling 
is very natural, takes up th 
of the Primate, and shows, 1 some 
instances, that Burnet was mistaken. 
“Phere however. in 


1 
which 
e cause 


are otheis, 
which the an: 
ho means comoplete: aad 
not be SuTDrIS do oifa prelate Wie 
refused to attend Sf when 
prayers were ofiered up tor William 
and Mary, who was assectated with 
persons that corresponded with the 
abdrcated Kine.) and who, with his 
dying breath, prayed that God 
“would bless the Aine. the Queen 
Prince, smd in his due 
restore them to their just and 
sted rivhts,”” 


friends 


wer appears TO US Dy 
‘ * 


we Call 


VIC’ 


and the 
time 
vind uy 
ed by zealous 
volution, as a 
when 
formity 
prayers. 
The charge, whir 
, press most heavi ly upon 


aruda 
occasion serves 


with his 


tO US 
Burnet, 
is vrounded on ron, that 
Sancroft raised a large estate out 
. t] a . . | : n 
of the irchiepiscopal revenues. 


VeMS 


his assert 
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The fact appears to be satisfacto. 
vily disproved by Dr. D’Oyly, 
Burnet. however. was not singular 
in the statement; and he probably 
spoke according to the prevailing 
nien of the day. It is likewise 
improbable that a 
comparatively moderate jn 
tiese times, wouid have been re. 
garded by Burnet as large, espe. 
cially if raised out of the revenues 
of the church. It is in favour of 
the historian’s views of the case, or 
at least of lis belief in the correct. 
this and of his other re. 
Sancroft, that, on re. 
his work a late period of 
lite, he allowed these obnoxious 
passages to remain. His resent- 
ments must have died many years 
before the revision: and it. js 
scarcely to be conceived, _ that 
he would deliberately have left a 
stigma upon his own character by 
statements, of which the falsehood 
was so notorious that he could not 
believe them. We had _ proposed 
to illustrate our opinion on the 
subject by an examination of all 
the History which 

Sancroft, and 
by Dr. D’Oyly: 
article venders ii 
to omit so extended an 
inquiry ;* and we confine our 
therefore, to those general 


Cipbit 
4 
yom meas 


»Y r 


SUD, 


ness olf 
marks upon 


vising 


the passages in 
anlinadvert upon 
which are noticed 
the leneth of this 


RBECesservy 


selves, 
remerks, 
The amount of our observations, 
so far as the author of these vo- 
lumes ts concerned, is simply this: 
That as Bisiop Burnet was much 
Sancroft, Dr. 
in some measure 
to be prejudiced against Burnet. 
Phe biocvapher of the Archbishop 
could scarcely be otherwise ; and 
we are convinced. from the candour 
ustrally displayed in this work, that 
he will take what we have said upon 
the subject in good part. To the 
ability ‘and = general fairness with 
which he has executed his task, we 
are happy to bear testimony. The 


prejudiced agaist 


B’Oyly appears 


e 
* The same reason obliges us to omit th 
observations we had medit: ated on the altera- 
tious made in the Liturgy in 1661 
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life of Sancroft is necessarily in- 
teresting, from the remarkable 
scenes in Which he was so much 
engaged; and it has lost none of 
its interest In the hands of Dr. 
pOyly. bf his character 
hitherto suflercd under 
reproach, the vindication of it lias 
been undertaken by a writer weil 
qualified to do i justice. ‘Phere 
are some pomts (lor reviewers are 
upon which 


have 


ULETaT Tbe r:ted 


not easily satisfied ) 
we might have wished for a longer 
discussion ; but Dr. D’Oyly, on the 
whole, has executed his task well, 
and we shall have great pleasure to 
meet him again in the same walk ol 
literature. 


The Christian and Civie Economy 
of Large Towns. By ‘Tuomas 
Cuatmers, D. D. 
St. John’s Church, Glasgow.— 
Nos. V. and Vi. On Church 
Patronage. Glasgow: Cholmers 
and Collins. 1821. Price 2s. 

“A HOLY minister,” says Mlassil- 

lon, ‘is the most import mt eit 

which God ean 
world. What, for example, were 
the benefits which He promised by 
his prophet to the Isracliies if they 

would renounce — their , 

The rule of nations, the conquest 

of the world, the utter destruction 

of their enemies, the cessation of ail 
their calamities, a land which flow- 
ed with milk and honey? All these 
magnificent promises had again and 
again been made to them witheut 
securing their observance of the 
law, or checking their idolatry. 

Passing by these promis s...fde 

makes them another a 

times more precious—* Turn, O 

backsliding children....and will 

five you pastors according to min: 
heart, which shall feed you with 
knowledge and understanding’.” 

Phis Passage is both eloquent and 

Wherever the true religion 

is Known, perhaps no individual 

“an occupy a more important post 


conter upon the 


ly ore ol 
( Hen on 


thousand 


~~ 
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than its accredited minister. Even 
the sovereicn himself wields only 
a temporal scepire, can hope 
to SWay his people only by tem- 
poral sanctions, and can take 
nizance of merely a small division 
” virtues which con- 


COU~- 


of the e1mes « 
stitvie the 
individual. 


eion. on the 


character of the 
reli- 
while 


id, takes his 


whole 
The minister of 
contrery, even 
for this we. 
in another. bie wields the 
as we || as earth. 
and appeals, ine errors and 
incapacity of man, to the 
but authoriaiive tenvuege, “ Thus 


saith the Lord God.”—On these, 


resources of heaven 
from 


simple 


ora nals, if is 


estiinate too 


and en other like 

scarcely possible to 
I ohily clergy. 
Vie firmly belies . that since the 
both 


1 1 i ; ‘ . 
the excellencies and deiects of na- 


= ‘¥ . % } 
the miuence of the 


a cousidera- 


{ 
ble extent. to be traced to their 
. 5 . 3 
mifluence. ft mov be considered. 


mM faet. as supplvine a sort oc! pulse 
i I ‘ ~ ' 
’ 


by which our hopes of national pu- 


ritv and unprovement may be regu- 
lated. le who has been called the 
poet of * cominon-sense,” never de- 
hive read a thhaNX! Wore WORN ol his 
honeu e title. than that which so 


many admit in theorv. and violate in 


ory of e 
prac Lice. 


say the pulpit (in the sober use 
Of its legit: | pow ers) 
Vii t band A A » Wii > the wor! 3 
! 
1} L li it i! chy rj rd, 
Sup] rt, al i it ¢ rtue 1iSé 


It is to the consideration of 
various topics connected with this 
‘ouard, support, and ornament of 
virtue, that Pr. Chalmers proceeds 

+] 


io call ow eitention in the twe pit- 


pers before us. \nd we are inclined 


to regard them, especia‘ly the first, 
as one of the most valuable in the 
whole series of papers he has pre- 
sented to the public i fact. the 
subject here introduced to our no- 
. to those which precede 
ihe re- 


Half the 


other evils developed so forcibly 


i 


| 
\ 


tice bear: 
and tollow it something of 


lation of cause to effect. 
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and feelingly in the various disquisi- 
tions of the author, have their origin 
in the defective exercise of church 
patronage. Institutions for the edu- 
cation of the young, for the moral 
improvement of adults, or even the 
mitigation of human suffering and 
disease, as well as those dedicated 
expressly to the promotion of reli- 
sion, can scarcely tail to suiler in pro- 
portion to the negligence or incom- 
petency of their natural advocates and 
directors, the ministers of the Gospel. 

The first of these papers opens 
with a statement designed to prove, 
from the facility with which schools 
have been brought to maintain them- 
selves, that places of worship could 
also be made to pay their own ex- 
penses, and could therefore be multi- 
plied in a degree proportionate to the 
wants of the population. In the 
ease of the Dissenters, among whom 


the apparatus for public worship is of 


aless costly nature than in the Estab- 
lishment at least of this country, we 
can see no ground for doubting the 
general accuracy of the author’s 
reasonings. But in the Lstablish- 
ed Church, where, we need scarce- 
ly say, we should prefer, beyond 
all comparison, to witness — this 
multiplication of places of wor- 
ship, the difficulties are, without 


some great change in the state of 


the law, almost insuperable. — It 
can hardly be hoped that Govern- 
ment will agree to erect a suf- 
ficient number of chapels. — Still 
less can it be expected that in- 
dividuals will incur this expense, 
if denied the right of selecting the 
ministers of the chapels they may 
join in building. 

But we pass on to the main ar- 
gument of Dr. Chalmers, which we 
shall give, for the most part. in 
his own powerful words. Having 
briefly insisted on the great supe- 
riority, as an engine of moral and 
religious improvement, of an estab- 
lished church over a 
Dissenterism—a topic to which he 
returns again and again—he_ pro- 
ceeds to expose what he conceives 
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system of 


[Nov. 
to be the main cause by which the 
efficiency of our ecclesiastical Es. 
tablishment is impeded—-namely, the 
use which is made of church pa. 
tronage by those to whom it is in. 
trusted, 


“Instead of a respectful deference 
to the popular opinion,” in the appoint- 
ment of ministers, “there is often a 
haughty, intolerant, and avowed def- 
ance to it; and we then see the lone. 
ings of the public sorely thwarted by 
the resolute and impregnable determi- 
nation of the patron. It may be easily 
conceived, therefore, how wide the 
disruption is between the ruling and 
the subject party, when a spirit altoge- 
ther adverse to the prevailing taste is 
seen to preside over the great bulk of 
our eeclesiastical nominations. If pow- 
erand popularity shall ever stand in 
hostile array against each other, weare 
not to wonder though the result should 
be, a church, on the one hand, frown- 
ing aloof in all the pride and distance 
of hierarchy upon our population; and 
a people, on the other, revolted into 
utter distaste for establishments, and 
mingling with this a very general alien- 
ation of heart from all that carries the 
stamp of authority in the land. 

» We should like, even for the cause 
of public tranquillity and good order, 
that there were a more respectful ac- 
commodation to the popular taste in 
Christianity than the dominant spirit 
of ecclesiastical patronage in our day 
is disposed to render it. We conceive 
the two main ingredients of this taste 
to be, in the first place, that esteem 
Whicb is felt by human nature for what 
is believed to be religious honesty; and, 
in the seeond place, the appetite of hu- 
man nature, when made, in any degree, 
alive toa sense of its spiritual wants, for 
that true and Seriptural ministration 
which alone can relieve them. Now,l 
thege be indeed the principles of the po- 
pular taste, we know not how a deeper 
injury can be inflicted, than when all its 
likings and demands, on the subject of 
religion, are scorned disdainfully away- 
There is a very quick and strong dis- 
crimination between that which it re- 
lishes and that which it dislikes, in the 
ministrations of a religious teacher ; 
and, previous to all inquiry into the 
justice of this discrimination, It must 
be obvious, that if, instead of being ¢Ta- 
tified by the compliances of patronag®s 
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‘t is subjected to an increasing and 
gystematic annoyance,this must gender 
4 brooding indignancy at power among 
the people, or, at least, a heartless in- 
difference to all that is associated with 
the government of the country, or with 
the matters of public administration. 
“Inevery matter thatis seen intense- 
ly to affect the popular mind-that mind 
which is so loud tn its discontent, and 
so formidable in its violence —that 
mind, the ebulitions of which have 
raised Many a Wasting storm in our 
day, and which, still heaving, and dis- 
satisied, and restless, seems as if it 
would roll back the burden of its felt 
or its fancied wrongs, on the institu- 
tions from which they have germinated 
—it surely 1s the part of political wis- 
dom to allay rather than infuriate the 
disorder, by according all which it can, 
and all which it ought, to the general 
wish of society. And the obligation 
were still more imperious, should it be 
made out that the thing wished for 
would add to the public tranquillity, by 
adding to the public virtue—that what 
isgranted, would not merely appease a 
present desire, but would shed a pure 
as Well as a pacifying influence over 
the future habits ef cur population— 
that, instead of a bribe which eorrupt- 
ed. it were a boon to exalt and to mo- 
valize them; thus combining what is 
rarely to be met with in one ministra- 
tion, the property of calling forth a 
grateful emotion now, and the property 


of yielding the precious fruit both of 


national worth and loyalty hereafter. 
“We believe that there is no one 
subject on which our statesmen are 
more wofully in the dark, than the 
right exercise of church patronage. 
They apprehend not its true bearings 
on the political welfare of the country. 
The whole question is blended with 
theology ; and this has shaded it with 
such a mystery to their eyes, as one 
profession holds forth to the eye and 
the discernment of another. They 
have not, in fact, steadily looked to the 
matter, with their own understanding ; 
and acting, as they often do, in the 
hurry of their manifold occupations, 


on the guidance and information of 


others, they have very naturally repos- 
ed this part of their policy on the ad- 
vice of mere ecclesiastics. It is true, 
that, iN Many a single instance, the 
po mnation may be so overruled by 
amily interest and connection, as to 
tins patronage and popularity into 


one. But, with this abatement, there 
is a leading policy which presides over 
this department of public affairs ; and 
we repeat it, that it is a policy mainly 
derived from the representatious and 
the authority of churchmen. [1 is far 
more the interest of a government to 
be right than wrong ; and we think, 
that in this, as in every other branch 
of their operations, they do what is 
honestly believed to be most for the 
civil and political well being of the 
state. But, just as tn questions of 
commerce, they may be misled by 
lending their ear to the political sei- 
ence of party and interested merchants; 
so, in questions of chureh countenance 
and preferment, they may be misled 
by lending thetr ear to the oracles of 
a spiritual partizanship. It is thus 
that the main foree of their patron- 
age imay be directed to one kind of 
theology ; and that may be the very 
theology which unpeoples the Esta- 
blishment of its hearers. It is thus 
that their honours and rewards may, 
in the great bulk of them, be lavished 
on one set of ecclesiastics, and these 
may be the very ecclesiastics who 
alienate the population from the 
chureh, and so widen the unfortunate 
distance that obtains between the 
holders of a power in a country, and 
the subjects of it.” pp. 176—179. 


Having thus forcibly delineated 
what he believes to be a very pre- 
vailing evil, Dr. Chalmers proceeds 
to point out some of the causes to 
which this disinclination in the rulers 
of the state to gratify the wishes ot 
the community may be traced. 

The first of these causes he 
states to be @ conception on the 
part of the governors, that the 
taste of the people for a peculiar 
class of ministers or doctrines, ts 
low, grovelling, and capricious, 
—*a perverse appetite for  ab- 
surdity and error.”—And here he 
is ready to admit that, especially 
in things in themselves indifferent 
and frivolous, the taste of a part of 
the public is often whimsical and 
absurd: and he contends that, in 
such cases, the minister, far from 
degrading himself to the fantastic 
and childish conceits of the po- 
pular taste, is bound to raise their 
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taste to the proper standard of sound 
sense and rational and manly elo- 
quence. But he still maintains, that 
in the main, the desire of the com- 
munity will be for what is mtrimsic- 
aliy valuable in the administrations 
ot religion. 


“In proof of this we may, with all 
safety, allege, that let there be a 
teacher of religion, with a conscience 
alive to duty, and an understanding 
soundly and strongly convinced ef the 
truths of the Gospel; let him, with 
these as his only reecommcudations, go 
forth among a people, alive at every 
pore to offence from the paltry con- 
ceits and crotehets in which they have 
drivelled and been indulged for several 
generations; let them be prepared 
With all the senseless exactions which a 
dark and narrow bigotey would often 
bring upon a minister; and let him, 
disdaintul of absurdity in all its forms, 
whilst zealous and determined in ac- 
quitting himself of every cardinal ob- 
ligation, only labour amongst them in 
the spirit of devotedness ; and it will 
soon be seen that the general good 
will of a neighbourhood is far more 
deeply and solidly founded, than on 
the basis of such petty compliances as 
have made popularity ridiculous in the 
eye of many a superficial observer. 
The truth ts, that there is not one ir- 
rational prejudice among fis hearers, 
which such a teacher would not be at 
liberty to thwart and to traverse, till 
he has dislodged ttaltogether. Grant 
him the pure doctrine of the Bible for 
his pulpit, with an overflowing charity 
in his heart for household ministra- 


tions; and the simple exhibition of 


such worth and such affection, in the 
week, from one who preaches the 
truths of Seripture on the Sabbath, 
will, without one ingredient of folly, 
gain for him, from the bosoms of ail, 


just such a popularity as Is ever award- 


edto moral worth andto moral wisdom, 
This, indeed, we believe to be the main 
staple of that popularity which is so 
much derided by the careless, and 
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often so unfeclingly trampled upon by 
the holders of patronage. And thus it 


is ‘earful to think that, in the system. 
atic opposition which has been raised 
upon this subjectagainst the vor popall, 
government may, unknowing of the 
mischief, have been checking, all the 
while, the best aspiration that can 
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arise from the bosom of a country— 
may have been combating, in its first 
elements, the growth of virtue in ou, 
land—and, in wanton variance with 
its own subjects about the principles 
of religion, may have been withering 
up all those graces of religion, which 
would else have blessed and beautified 
our population.” pp. 185, 186. 





A second cause stated by the au- 
thor, of the indisposition on the part 
of our governors to wccede to the 
wish of the governed, is the concep. 
tion of the former that the people in- 
cline to what is not merely absurd 
and funtastic mm manner, but to 
what is actuaily mischievous in doc. 
trine.—I\f this hypothesis were just, 
he is prepared to allow that the dis. 
cretionary power with which the 
authorities of the state are invested, 
cannot be more properly exercised 
than in the mortification of the popu- 
lar taste. But he contends, that, in 
the case in question, this charge pro- 
ceeds on a complete misconception 
of the real nature and bearing of the 
doctrines whicle are usually preferred 
by the great multitude of ordinary 
hearers, and which are precisely 
those, of all others, that most tend to 
the reformation of the individual, 
and to the well-being of society at 
large. It is evident that this posi- 
tion involves a discussion of conside- 
rable delicacy and difficulty, as well 
as of supreme importance. — Dr. 
Chalmers has accordingly summoned 
all his powers to the elucidation of its 
and we cannot but add, that no ar- 
gument ever carried stronger and 
more complete conviction to our own 
minds. We shall give our readers 
as much of his reasoning as our space 
will allow. 

Dr. Chalmers justly conceives, 
that the popular “preference will, 
in general, be found to be decid- 
edly in favour of what have ac- 
quired the designation of Evange- 
lical principles in religion. In 
proof of this position, he calls 
upon his readers to remark, that 
wherever those principles are 
preached, and there is nothing 
peculiarly disadvantageous 1 the 
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manner of the preacher, or incon- 
sistent in the habits of his life, to 
affect his ministry ; ¢here, the pews 
and even the aisles of the church 
are crowded with auditors. To 
this may be added the fact, that 
in proportion as ministers even 
approximate to these — principles, 
their audience increases 5 and_ that 
whenever aleetureship in London, or 
any other great city, which depends 
upon popular election, is vacant, a 
preference is almost uniformly given 
to the individual whose opinions ap- 
proach most nearly to the evangeli- 
eal standard. 

But what, then, are those opinions 
to which Dr. Chalmers ascribes so 
extended an influence, and the be- 
neficial tendency of which he is 
prepared to advocate ¢ Instead of 
dwelling on the whole of the sys- 
em in question, he has selected, 
for mere particular examination, a 
single doctrine which may certain- 
ly be considered as its  corner- 
stone—the peculiar doctrine of the 
teformation—the doctrine termed 
by Luther, ‘ articulus stantts vel 
eadentis ecclesie’—the doctrine 
of “justification by faith alone.” 
\nd, on the practical, moralizing, 
and reformatory influence of that 
particular doctrine, as opposed to 
the doctrine of “ human merit,” 
and of * justification by works,” 
he is willing to rest the whole of his 
dremment. | 

We would here state, in Limine, 
that althouch the author, by thus 
selecting this one article of justi- 
ication by faith, as the distin- 
guishineg tenet of the Evangelical 
school, has done more justice to 
it than most of its adversaries, vet 
ne has by no means stated the case 
es favourably as it might have been 
Stated.« Let us explain ourselves. 
The practice of the adversaries 
of this system is to identify it in 
the lump with Calvinism, and with 
Calvinism, moreover, of a kind 
Which would have terrified even 
John Calvin himself :—with Calvin- 
‘sm such as Huntington and _ his 
\ntinomian followers might posst- 


bly approve, but which all the rest 
of the Christian world concur to 
condemn. The injustice of such 
an identification of the two schemes 
is indisputable. But, more than 
this, we take it upon us to affirm, 
that very few of the Evangelical 
body so called (we speak of the 
Church of England) are, properly 
speaking, Calvinists ; that is to say, 
embrace the opinions of John Cal- 
vin, or of the Scotch Confession of 
Faith, on the subject of predesti- 
nation. A larger number are such 


moderate practical Calvinists, if 


Calvinists they may be called, as 
Hooker, Usher, Hall, and the first 
four Protestant Archbishops — of 
Canterbury. Their opinions, what- 
ever be the name given to them, 
are identical with the recorded epi- 
nions of these great men. A still 
larger number may be regarded as 
neutral and undecided on the points 
controverted between pious Armi- 
nians and Calvinists. <A certain 
proportion of them, as to all these 
points, incline to the side of the 
\rminians, and not a few are de- 
cided Anti-Calvinists in sentiment, 
and frequently take occasion to ex- 
pose what they conceive to be the 


error and danger of the principles of 


the Genevese Reformer. So far from 
the charge of systematic Calvinism 
attaching to the men im question, 
we venture, without the smallest 
fear of contradiction from any well- 
informed individual, to assert that 
to say the least, ninety-nine in a 
hundred of this suspected and_ re- 
probated body preach constantly 
and explicitly the doctrine — that 
Christ died for al/ men, and insist 
also on the universality of the offers 
of pardon and grace through his 
atoning sacrifice. ‘T’o attempt, there- 
fore, to represent Calvinism as sym- 
bolizine with what is culled “ the 
Evangelical party in the church,” 
‘to say nothing of ihe utter absur- 
dity of such an attempt as respects 
the whole body of the Wesleyan 
Methodists,) is contrary no less to 
fact than it is inconsistent with 
every principle of fair disputation 
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But, while Dr. Chalmers has 
done this body of men justice in 
not identifying their views 
Calvinism, and while it was de- 
sirable to select the most obnox- 
ious of their avowed and acknow- 
ledged tenets, bemg also that to 
which the most injurious effects are 
attributed, as the object of his spe- 
cial vindication, yet we feel as if his 
statement were, in one respect, de- 
fective. He maintains, indeed, and 
most jusily, that they insist upon the 


necessity of holiness as a means of 


present peace, and a qualification 
for future happiness. But we should 
rather have wished to see the argu- 


ment put as follows -—The body of 


men called * Evangelical” are dis- 
tinguished by holding and preaching 
(not one but) the two great doctrines 
of justification by faith a/one in the 
blood of Christ, and of the indis- 
pensable necessity of the regene- 
ration and sanctification of the 
heart by the Holy Spirit. The 
fact is, that they are quite as much 
characterized by the last of these 
doctrines as by the first. Amongst 
their most distinguished ministers, 
we apprehend that the one is seldom 
referred to without the other. <A 
perpetual effort is visible in their 
discourses to lead those who would 
look to Christ as a Saviour, to obey 
him also as their Lord, and to fol- 
low him as their example; to seek 
the sanctification of their souls by 
his Spirit, as well as deliverance 
from guilt and condemnation by 
his blood. Indeed, how could it 
otherwise happen, that these sup- 
posed libertines in doctrine should 
be continually charged with Puri 
tanism in practice ;—that — these 
Antinomians in opinion should be 
the alleged uphoiders of a “ su- 
perstitious” and  “ self-denying’” 
and severe” and “ pleasure-hat- 
ing” system of daily conduct? The 
statement of Dr. Chalmers, we ad- 
mit, implies all this. But what 
we design to intimate is, that the 
vindication proposed can only be 
adequately efiected by giving the 
same prominence to the one doc- 


with 


[ Nov, 
trine as tothe other. But let us now 
proceed to Dr. Chalmers’s own rea. 
sonings, which comprehend one of 
the nobiest and most conclusive yin. 
dications of the doctrine of justifiea- 
tion by faith ever presented to the 
public eye. 

We extract, in the first place, 
some striking observations on the 
charge ordinarily alleged against the 
doctrine of justification by faith only, 
that it confounds all the distinctions 
of character, and all the gradations 
of virtue and crime. 

‘* Now what we affirm is, that the 
very peculiar economy of the Gospel, 
devised as it has been for the recovery 
of a sinful race from a great aberration 
into which they have wandered, ex- 
poses its most honest and intelligent 
disciples to precisely these aspersions 
—and that, therefore, the misesteem 
in Which the popular taste is held may 
be due to a misunderstanding of this 
economy. The Gospel, in the first 
instance, proclaims so wide an amnesty 
for transgression, that the most gross 
and worthless offenders are included; 
and there is none so far sunk in the 
depths and atrocities of moral turpi- 
tude, but that still the overtures of re- 
deeming mercy may be brought down 
even to his degraded level, and he be 
told of an open gate and a welcome 
admittance to heaven’s sanctuary.— 
That blood of atonement which cleans- 
eth from all sin is procfaimed of virtue 
enough to cleanse him from his sinj 
and he, without any deduction what- 
ever on the score of his former iniqui- 
tics, is not barely permitted, but en- 
treated and urged to enter, through 
the great propitiation, upon the firm 
ground of acceptance with God. 

“ Now, it is not merely that such en- 
couragement, held forth in the Gospel 
to the most profligate of our species, has 
suggested the idea of an impunity held 
forth by it to moral evil; but what 
serves still more, perhaps, to stir the 
imputation that it makes no account of 
moral distinctions whatever, is, that 1 
appears to reduce the purest and most 
profligate to the same level of worth- 
lessness before God, and in pointing to 
the avenue of reconciliation, addresses 
both of them in the same terms. It 
looks as if, under this new system, all 
the varieties of character were to = 
superseded ; and it is, indeed, a very 
natural conclusion from the doctrine © 
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the efficiency of faith without works, 
that works are henceforth to be in no 
demand and of no estimation. The 
man who is deemed by society to have 
no personal righteousness whatever, is 
told to link all his hopes of acceptance 
with the righteousness of Christ ; and 
the man to Whom society awards the 
homage of a pure and virtuous charac- 
ter, is likewise told that it is a fatal 
error to ground his security on any 
righteousness of his own; but that he 
also must place all his reliance before 
God on the righteousness of Christ. 
This is very like, it has been said, to 
the entire dismissal of the personai vir- 
tues from religion, and the substitution 
of a mere intellectual dogma in their 
place. It is certainly a dogma, that 
vlares upon us as the most prominent 
feature of the popular or evangelical 
system; and we ought not to wonder 
if, ona partial and hurried contempla- 
tion, it should be apprehended that, 
instead of amending the people, its di- 
rect tendency is to viliate and demo- 
ralise them. 

“For the purpose of arriving at 
truth in this matter, it were well to re- 
fleet under what kind of moral impres- 
sion it is that a believer, who hopes for 
acceptance through the Mediator, re- 
nounces all trust in his own righteous- 
ness. They who would malign his 
system affirm it to be, that it is because 
his moral sense is so far obliterated 
that the distinction between right and 
wrong has beeeme a nullity in his esti- 
mation; insomuch that he looks on a 
inan of double criminality to be no 
further, on that account, than his 
neighbour, from the friendship of God. 
But might it not rather be, because 
his moral sense is so far quickened 
and enlightened, that the diiferences 
between the better and the worse 
among men are lost in the overwhelin- 
ing impression that he has of the fear- 
ful deficiency of all ? The man whose 
conceptions have been enlarged up- 
Ward to the high measurements of as- 
tronomy, may know, that though one 
earthly object is nearer to the sun than 
another, yet the distance of both is so 
sreat as to give him the impression of 
‘nearly equal remoteness with each of 
them. And the man whose conscience 

has been informed upon Heaven’s law, 
may knew that though one of his fel- 
ows has, by an act of theft, receded 
further than himself, who never stole, 
yet that both are standing, in their 
Cirist. Onsenv. No, 299. 
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common ungodliness, at an exceeding 
wide distance of alienation from the 
spirit and character of heaven. When 
one man’s righteousness is placed by 
the side of another, it would argue a 
moral blindness not to perceive the 
shade of difference that there is be- 
tween them. When the better right- 
eousness of the two is placed by the 
side of the Saviour’s, it would argue a 
still more grievous defect both of mo- 
ral sight and moral sensibility, not to 
perceive the contrast that there is be- 
tween the sacred effulgency of the one, 
and the shaded,earthly,ambiguous cha- 
racter of the other. And if, inthe New 
Testament, the alternative be actually 
placed within the reach of all, of either 
being tried according to their own 
righteousness, or of their being treat- 
ed according to the righteousness of 
Christ, it may not be from a dull, but 
from a tender and enlightened, sense 
of moral distinctions, when one re- 
nounces the former, and cleaves to 
the latter, as all his defence and all his 
dependence.” pp. 187—190. 


Then follows a most satisfactory 
reply to the impugners of the mo- 
rality of the evangelical system of 
justification by faith alone. 


‘ And perhaps the most plain and 
direct vindication of the evangelical 
system, as being altogether on the side 
of morelity, is, that morality forms 
the very atmosphere both of the hap- 
piness which it offers here, and of the 
heaven to which it points hereafter. 
In the service of an earthly superior, 
the reward is distinct from the work 
that is done for it. In the service of 
God, the main reward lies in the very 
pleasure of the service itself. The 
work and the wages are the same. It 
is not after the keeping of the com- 
immandments, but in the keeping of the 
commandments, that there is a great 
reward. Even from the little that is 


‘made known to us of the upper para- 


dise, it is evident that its essential 
blessedness lies not in its splendour, 
and not in its melody, and not in the 
ravishment of any sensible delights or 
glories, but simply in the possession 
and play of a moral nature in unison 
with all that is right, and in the rejoic- 
ing contemplation of that Being from 
whose countenance there beams, and is 
imprest upon all the individuals of his 
surrounding family, the moral excel- 
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lence which belongs to him. The gate 
of reconciliation, through the blood of 
Christ, is not merely the gate of escape 
from a region of wrath ; it is the gate 
of introduction to a field of progressive 
andaspiring virtue; and it is the growth 
of this virtue upon earth which consti- 
tutes its full and its finished beatitade. 
The land to which every honest be- 
Jiever is bending his footsteps, is a land 
of uprightness, where the happiness 
simply consists in a well attempered 
soul, rescued from the tyranny of evil, 
and restored to the proper balance of 
principles and affections which had 
gone into derangement. It is the hap- 
piness of a moral being doing what he 
ought, and living as he ought. It were 
a contradiction in terms, to aver, of 
such a system, that it is unfavourable 
to the interests of virtue. The doc- 
trine of justification by faith is not the 
absorbent of all human activity, but 
primary stimulant of that busy and 
prosperous career in which the soul, 
emancipated alike from fear andearth- 
ly affection, rejoices in the acquire- 
ment of a kindred character to God, 
and finds the work of obedience to be 
its congenial and best-loved employ- 
ment. This is the real process of effort 
and mental discipline that is under- 
gone by every honest behever, though 
hidden from the general eye under the 
guise of a phraseology that is derided 
and unknown by the world. He is 
diligent that he may be found without 
spot and blameless, on the great day 
of examination. It is the business of 
his whole life to perfect holiness in 
the fear of God.” pp. 195—197. 


And, finally, we quote his sum- 
ming up of the argument.— 


“ It is only under the impulse of such 
principles as these, that the mighty 
host of a country’s population can be 
trained either to the virtues of socie- 
ty, or to the virtues of the sanctuary. 
The former may, toa certain extent, 
flourish of themselves, among the 
children of the world’s prosperity. 
But, saving in conjunction with, and 
as emanating from, the latter, they ne- 
ver can be upheld amid the workshops 
and the habitations of industry. Itis 
a frequent delusion, that the evangeli- 
cal system bears no regard to the so- 
cial virtues, because, in the mind of an 
evangelical Christian, they are of no 
religious estimation whatever, but as 
they stand connected with the autho- 


rity of God. But he cannot miss to 
observe that the sanctions of this ay- 
thority are brought, in every page of 
the Bible, most directly and abun. 
dantly to bear upon them ; and thus, in 
his eyes, do they instantly reappear, 
strengthened by all the obligations 
and invested with a full character of 
deepest sacredness. The integrity of 
such a creed as he professes is the best 
guarantee for the integrity of his rela. 
tive and social conduct. And it is on] 
in proportion to the prevalence of this 
derided orthodoxy, that the honesties 
and sobrieties of life will spread jy 
healthful diffusion over the face of the 
country. That system of doctrine 
which is stigmatized as Methodism: 
and against which Government are led 
to array the whole force of their over- 
whelthing patronage ; and on the ap- 
proaches of which ecclesiastics are 
often seen to combine as they would 
against the inroads of some pestilentia! 
visiter ; and which, when it does ap. 
pear within the well-smoothed garden 
of the establishment, is viewed as « 
loathsome weed that should be east 
out and left to luxuriate in its rankness, 
among the wilds and the commons of 
Sectarianism ;—what a quantity of un- 
designed outrage must be _ inflicted 
every year on the best objects both of 
principle and patriotism, should this, 
indeed, be the alone system that has 
the truth of Heaven impressed upon 
it, and the alone system that can traus- 
form and moralize the families of our 
land! 

“If, then, evangelical Christianity 
be popular Christianity—if its lessons 
are ever sure to have the most attrac- 
tive influence upon the multitude—i, 
whatever the explanation of the fact 
may be, the fact itself is undeniable, 
that the doctrine of our first Reformers, 
consisting mainly of justification by 
faith and sanctification through the 
Spirit of God, is the doctrine which 
draws the most crowded audiences 
around our pulpits, and this doctrine 
is at the same time the most powerful 
moralizing agent that can be brought 
to bear upon them—then does it follow 
that the voice of the people indicates 
most clearly, in this matter, what 1s 
best for the virtue of the people—that 
the popular taste is the organ by which 
conscious humanity expresses what 
that is which is best fitted both to ex- 
alt and to console her—--and that, by 
the neglect and the defiance which 2" 
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.o wantonly rendered to its intima- 
sons, are our statesmen withholding 
the best aliment of a pe ople’s worth, 
and, therefore, the best specific for a 
nation’s welfare.” pp. 199-201. 


On the importance and accuracy 
of these reasonings, we can conceive 
that the judgments of bystanders 
will be very various. Some indi- 
absorbed by their gram- 
matical anxiety and _— scholar-like 
enthusiasm to chastise the pecu- 
liarities of Dr. Chalmers’s’ style, 
will find no leisure for the insig- 
nificant topics, as they will deem 
‘hem. on Which he dwells with so 
much unnecessary vehemence. Some 
will be unwilling to tolerate any 
advice from a far country, and still 
less from the member of a once 
rival church. Some will even scent 
cunpowder in his more fervid rea- 
sonings; and = detect, in his _ pre- 
tended arguments in favour of our 
Hstablishments, a mere Presbyterian 
stratagem for the introduction of a 
Commonwealth, the Kirk and Co- 
venant, and Rump Parliament. 
With such opponents we do not 
presume to cope. But there are 
two classes of objectors on whom we 
think it necessary to bestow some 
notice, ; 

First, then, it may be a matter 
of difficulty with some persons how 
the mass of mankind can be repre- 
sented, as at once fallen and cor- 
rupt creatures, and yet as feeling 
a strong preference for sound princi- 
ples of religion in their teachers. 
The point is not, we think, of diffi- 
cult solution. 

In the first place, as Dr. Chal- 
mers himself states, our nature is 
not so fallen as that sincerity and 
veal are not the objects of natural 
ind general approbation. The 
men in question show themselves 
to be “serious in a serious cause 3” 
and their external conduct so 
corresponds with 
oe professed principles, that they 
tave credit given them for their 
integrity. Such credit is undoubt- 
edly a powerful mean of influence. 

In the pext place, hv the very 


viduals, 


the strictness of 
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constitution of our nature, that 
which touches and stimulates us 


is more attractive and captivating 
than that which does not. Now, 
in the sermons of those who are 
denominated Evangelical, not only 
is there a general aim to reach the 
hearts of their hearers, but there 
is a continual recurrence of that 
awful and —T inquiry, “ Am 
I saved, or am I not?” “Am I 
bound to lions or to hell?” “Am 
I in the favour of God, or under 
his curse?” “Am I to be joined 
hereafter to the society of the 
blessed ; or am I to dwell with evil 
spirits, where ‘the worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched’ ?” And 
whatever forces this grand question 
with emphasis on the mind, cannot 
fail to excite a lively interest. 

In the third place, by the same 
coustitution of our nature, it is 
delightful to us to see a_fellow- 
creature under the influence of any 
strong and generous passion, and 
especially if we ourselves are the 
objects of it; and of such a cha- 
racter are the zeal and love of an 
ardent and devoted minister of the 
Gospel of Christ. The earnestness 
of his pulpit addresses, the fervour 
of his prayers, the unweariedness 
of his assiduities, his Christian kind- 
ness, his labours, his charities, leave 
no doubt of the love he bears his 
people. And the power of strong 
and disinterested aflection is ir- 
resistible. ‘We love him, be- 
cause he first loved us,” is one of 
those apparently incidental remarks 
which a careless observer might 
almost overlook as of trivial impor- 
tance ;—but it is a principle deeply 
rooted in the human heart; in the 
very structure, as it were, of our mo- 
ral nature. 

And, still further, shall we be 
termed fanatical for maintaining 
that a peculiar blessing is attached 
to truth as such; that a Divine 
influence accompanies it; that the 
Spirit of the Lord invests it with 
a certain energy by which it com- 
mands and appropriates attention: 
Is not this what the Apostle means. 
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when he says, that his “ preaching 
was not with the enticing words of 
man’s wisdom, but in demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power?” Such, 
indeed, is the efficacy of the awful 
verities of Scripture, when earnestly 
enforced, that it is found to affect the 
minds of unbelievers themselves ; 
and that even eccentricity and ex- 
cess are not always able wholly to 
destroy its influence. ‘Thus both 
Lord Chesterfield the libertine, and 
Mr. Hume the sceptic, are known to 
have been much struck and interest- 
ed by the preaching of Whitfield. 
Putting together, then, these va- 
rious considerations, can we any 
longer wonder at the apparent so- 
Jecism of men without zeal them- 
selves being pleased with zeal in 
their ministers ; of unconverted men 
preferring the preachers of conver- 
sion; of the multitude of the peo- 
ple now “ hearing” the real minis- 
ters of Christ,—those who dwell 
with ferveur on the grand influential 
truths which he and his Apostles 
taught,—as “ gladly” as they once 
heard himself, though without any 
settled purpose of soul to adopt his 
principles or obey his precepts ¢ 
This problem, however, is capa- 
ble of much ampler solution. ‘Those 
who are desirous to see it more 
fully and philosophically discussed, 
we would refer not only to that 
part of Dr. Chalmers’s work which 
we are now reviewing, but to some 
of our own former volumes. There 
is in that for L811, at p. 484, a 
paper from the pen of our able cor- 
respondent Nicandor, (whose length- 
ened silence has been a loss to us 
and to our readers,) in which much 
light is thrown on_ this subject. 
But we would more particularly 
point to the Review of Ingram on 
Evangelical Preaching, in the vo- 
lume of 1808, as developing clear- 
ly the causes of the superior popu- 
larity of what is termed evangelical 
preaching. Enough, we trust, how- 
ever, has now been said to set at 
rest the perturbations of those whom 
this difficulty may have perplexed. 
A second class of individuals may 
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be disposed to object to the authoy. 
that their quarrel IS not with the 
doctrine of justification by faith, 
but with those of predestinatig, 
and election. To such individuals. 
however, a reply has already bee 
made; that the bulk of the clergy 
called Evangelical never touch op 
these doctrines. How little is there 
in the writings of Dr. Chalmers 
himself, the minister of a Calvinistic 
church, the avowed  vindicator of 
the evangelical system, to whic 
the designation of Calvinism cay 
in any way be attached? But we 
would go turther, and say, with 4 
multitude of unbiassed examiners, 
that, supposing them to _ preach 
those doctrines as Hooker, Usher, 
Hall, and the majority of our early 
Reformers preached them, _ they 
would no more endanger the in. 
terests of morality than by dwelling 
on the doctrine of — justification 
by faith. Bishop Burnet was cer- 
tainly no Calvinist 5 and yet what 
is his language on this subject, 
when comparine the moral in 
fluence of the Arminian and Cal: 
vinistic theories > “ A’ Calvinist,’ 
says this most candid and admirable 
theologian, “ is taught by his opi 
nions to think meanly of himseli 
and to ascribe the honour of ail 
to God, which lays in him a deep 
foundation for humility : he is also 
much inclined to secret prayel, 
and to a fixed dependence upol 
God, which naturally both brings 
his mind to a good state, and [ixes 
it in it. And so, though perhaps 
he cannot give a ccherent accoubi 
of the grounds of his watehfulness 
and care of himself, yet that tempe! 
arises out of his humility and earnest 
ness in prayer.” Exposition, Art- 
cle xvii. 

Such is the testimony of an ene 
my, if Burnet could be such to any 
man; and after not a few yea! 
‘areful inspection of the variolr 
classes of dectrinalists in religion, 
and with no bias on our own mines 
to Calvinism, we are dispose! 
heartily to concur with him. Cal- 
vinism has. unquestionably, its dan- 
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cers. Ultra-Calvinism has about as 
many, perhaps, as | ltra Arminianism 
or Pelavianism. But it has never fall- 
en to our lot to discover more enlarg- 
ed philanthropists, more rigid moral- 
‘sts. more thoroughly social and less 
selfish human beings, than are to be 
found in the class of persons holding 
the sort of mitigated Calvinism w hich 
appears to us to square with the pri- 
vate opinions oi our early Retoriners. 
But we proceed to the next point in 
the observations of .Dr. Chalmers. 

The third cause to which he as- 

cribes the indisposition of our gover- 
ners to humour the reiigious taste of 
the governed, in the employment of 
their patronage, is the conception 
that evangelical preaching leads to 
those views of religion which favour 
insubordination and anarchy in 
politics—Dr, Chalmers appears to 
refer to certain individuals in Scot- 
land, who, by the line they have ta- 
ken in the political squabbles of the 
day, have contributed to fasten the 
reproach of disafiection on the evan- 
gelical body to which they profess to 
belong. On this side of the ‘Tweed, 
their brethren have committed no 
such offence. Not only have they 
been among the first, on all occasions, 
to testify their loyalty and afiection to 
the sovereign, but they have afiorded 
this still more decisive evidence of 
loyalty, at least in the eyes of ihe ex- 
isting administration, that they have 
been iis almost unvarying and cordial 
supporters. 

It is to us, we must say, a most 
striking proof of the power of evan- 
gelical principles in discouraging dis- 
affection, or even opposition, to the 
government, and attaching men tothe 
political institutions of their country, 
that this body of clergy, although sus- 
pected »neglected,and almost proserib- 
ed by our rulers in the state. (to say 
nothing of our rulers in the church, ) 
Should, in the teeth of all this, have 
remained the firm supporters of the 
very ministers who appear to have 
marked them out for exclusion from 
professional honours or emolument. 
We do not regard this, indeed, as anv 
very surprising pitch of virtue. It 
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is no more than we should expect 
from the operation of their professed 
principles, that they should not be 
swayed, as to the line they take in 
politics, by sordid views of imterest, 
or by resentment for systematic neg- 
leet, but by considerations of duty as 
ministers of the Gospel of Peace. 
We do not necessarily mean to say, 
that it would be an impeachment of 
their piety uf they shouid not always 
side with the existing administra- 
tion. We merely mean to say, 
that their general support of it is at 
least a proof that they are not actuat- 
ed by low and unworthy motives ; 
and that their principles have no na 
tural tendency to create disaffection 
On the contrary, those principles na- 
turally lead them to act as they 
have done, and as we trust they will 
continue to do, whatever political 
party they favour ; namely, to sacri- 
fice temper to principle, and interest 
to duty, and to forget their private and 
personel feelings in their zeal to pro- 
mote the public peace and welfare. 
‘The reasonings of Dr. Chalmers, 
on the causes which have contributed 
to involve the evangelical body na 
charge of hostility to constituted au- 
thorities, are so ably developed that 
we know not how to withhold them 
from our readers. But we can give 
only a sample of them. ‘The pari 
we shall select is the delineation of a 
character too familiar to the mind of 
most of our readers not to be recog- 
nised by even a single touch from so 
masterly an artist as our author. 


“ But there are other causes for the 
delusion that we are now attempting 
te expose; and, perhaps,the most pow- 
erful of them is, that insignificance in 
which a spiritual and devoted adherent 
of the evangelical system will general- 
ly hold all the common objects of parti- 
zanship. He cannot, with a heart pre- 
occupied by eternal things, let himself 
down to a keen interest in the rivalry 
of this world’s polities. Like a man 
intent on the prosecution of a journey, 
and with a mind absorbed by the ob- 
jects of it, he cannot mingle any great 
earnestness or intensity of feeling with 
the disputes of his fellow-travellers ; 
and especially if they relate to matters 
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connected with the mere comfort and 
accommodation of the few days in 
which they are to keep together. He 
is otherwise taken up, and he finds no 
room in his bosom for the eager and 
busy emulations of » combatant upon 
an arena where he is comparatively so 
little affected by all that is going on. 
The ruling party of the state can see 
no use for such an individual, and can 
place but a small reliance upon him ; 
and what will confirm their whole 
sense of hopelessness about his servi- 
ces is, that, as indifferent to the re- 
wards as he is to many of the aims and 
objects of political adherence, he ap- 
pears to stand beyond the possibility 
of being purchased by them. As con- 
trasted with the man whom they can 
at all times count upon, he will, in- 
deed, be felt as of little or no estima- 
tion for any of their purposes. And 
thus it is fearful to contemplate, by 
how direct and natural a process the 
whole of the church patronage that is 
vested in the hands of Government 
may be employed in rearing a careless 
and worldly priesthood all over the 
land—how the men who sit loose to 
time are the surest to be overlooked 
and neglected in the dispensation of 
benefices ; and those who, by the very 
zeal and indiscriminateness o their 
party attachment, betray the earthli- 
ness of the element they breathe 1, 
may, on that single account, be raised 
to those places of bighest ascendency, 
from which the weightiest and most 
abundant influence could be made to 
descend on the character of the popu- 
Jation. 

“And here we may remark how 
readily the want of a very devoted re- 
gard to the special interests ofa reign- 
ing and existing administration may 
be confounded with the want of loyal- 
ty. They who honour not the king’s 
immediate servants, lie open to the 
imputation that they bear no great ho- 
nour to the king himself. Thus it is 
that the man who simply feels himself 
in a state of unconcern about the sta- 
bility of a present administration, may 
come to be likened to those radically 
disloyal, who vent forth asperity and 
menace against all administrations.” 

» 205—205., 

“ And the man who cannot bring 
himself to take a keen concern in the 
affairs of partisanship, will fare no 
better with the resisting than he does 
with the ruling party of the state. It 
is altogether of a piece with the gene- 
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ral habitude of his feelings, that as he 
does not much care, on any ground of 
interest at least. whether those who 
are In place shall retain it, so he does 
not much care whether those who are 
out of place shall succeed in acquiring 
it. In this apparent contest, indeed, 
between place and patriotism, he ean 
see no more of the ravenous in the firm 
hold of the one party upon that whieh 
they have, than in the eager grasping 
of the other after that which they have 
not; and so, if in parliament, he wil} 
sit and vote like a conscientious jury- 
man on the specific merits of every 
question that comes before him. We 
beheve that, acting on the guidanceof 
such a principle as this, he will, under 
every successive change of the cabi- 
net, vote generally with ministers, and 
occasionally against them. It is so 
much more the toterest of every ad- 
ministration to be right than wrong, 
that it were strange, indeed, if they 
blundered the matter so systematical- 
ly as to be wrong in any thing like a 
majority of instances. And hence 
this man of simplicity, who sits loose 
to the profit, and Is only alive to the 
principle of ourdomestic politics, while, 
by his incidental deviations from mi- 
nistry, he forfeits all confidence as a 
steadfast and thorough-going adherent 
of theirs, will, by his more habitual 
dissent from the measures of Opposi- 
tion, call down from the other party 
a far severer weight of reprobation.” 
py. 206, 207. 

“ But after all, it may be asked, oi 
What possible use are such men of 
simplicity and godly sincerity in par- 
liament 7—men, of whom you are ne- 
ver sure oo What side to find them, 
and whose whole line of proceeding 
is a constant mockery on the expec- 
tations of party. And, were there no 
higher principles in polities than those 
which characterize and mark off the 
distinctions of party, the question 
were altogether called for. But there 
are higher principles. ‘The cause of 
order and general government 15 @ 
higher cause than the cause of any 
administration ; and often, in periods 
of turbulence and national distress, 
this cause is endangered ; and it is not 
the suspected testimony of the partt- 
san, but the testimony of the patriot, 
that is of any power to still the 
commotion. ‘It is not the man of 
thorough-faced devotion to his party, 
under all the fluctuation of its prinel- 
ples; but the man of steadfast devotion 
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to principle, under all the fluctuations 
of party—it is he, and he alone, who 
ean lift a voice of authority that will be 
listened to, amid that deafening noise 
which, at times, is heard to rise, in one 
appalling outery ol menace and dis- 
content, from all quarters of the land. 
He sits loose to both parties; but, in 
such a crisis as this, he stands at the 
distance of the antipodes from him 
who reviles both parties; and while 
the one does what he may to thicken 
the disorder, does the other rally, at 
the simple lifting up of his voice, all 
the right-hearted men of the nation 
around the standard of loyaliy ‘Were 
this his solitary service, it were enough 
to stamp upon him a character of far 
higher value than any unvarying ad- 
herent either of Ministry or Opposi 
tion can Jay claim to. But the truth is. 
that his presence in the Legisliture is 
of daily and perpetual benefit. He 
bears with him, at all times, an unseen 
force of control over the motions of 
Government ; and each of the parties, 
though they may be ashamed to ae- 
knowledge it, are yielding him a con- 
stant homage, and rendering te his 
principles and views a constant accom 
modation. The man who is ever to be 
found on a higher walk of consistency 
than the consistency of mere partisan- 
ship, cannot be disregarded with impu- 
nity. There is both a moral compui 
sion in the worth of his own charac- 
ter; and a still more palpable eompul 
sion in the weight of his opinions, over 
the hest and must wholesome part of 
hecommunity. It is thus that he ob- 
fans an unknown ascendeney in Par- 
lament, not visible, in nearly its full 
extent, to the public eye ; but most 
distinctly and powerfully felt in all 
those modifying processes under which 
every bill is shaped and prepared, cre 
tis brought ostensibly forward. If 
parties be indispensable to the busi- 
hess of a large deliberative assembly, 
it the machinery will not work with- 
out them, if there be no going on, un- 
le3$ a certain number of hands on each 
side of the vessel keep steadfastly by 
tae tackling at which they are respec- 
uvely stationed—let the many be en- 
listed into this needful service, if need- 
tul it really be ; but let us never want 
the men of purer and loftier character, 
who bring thought, and conscience, 
and moral principle, into contact with 
rach specific movement of this great 
tional engine—who make the fresh- 
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ness and simplicity of their individual 
worth to bear on all its operations— 
and who, taking no part in the game 
of competition between the two par- 
ties, but often derided as anomalous 
by them both, are, nevertheless, of 
mighty influence in staying both the 
corrupt encroachments of the one, 
and the factious extravagance of the 
other.” pp. 209-—211. 


The latter pages of No. V. con- 
tain a powerful statement of the in- 
fluence likely to be exercised on the 
disturbed minds of the people by a 
body of clergy cleaving to no politi- 
cal party, but simply and courage- 
ously bringing to bear on the pas- 
sions of the public the artillery of 
scriptural principles, and thus oppos- 
ing the arms of God to the fury of 
the multitude. But for this state- 
ment we must refer our readers to 
the work itself. 

The sixth of these papers, or the 
second of those now before us, re- 
spects, especially, the subject of pa- 
tronage in the Church of Scotland; 
but we have really so hard a battle 
to fight to the south of the Cheviot, 
that we must be content to leave 
Dr. Chalmers to carry on the north- 
ern campaign single handed. Hap- 
pily he is well armed for the con- 
flict: and we understand that he has 
produced a powerful impression on 
the minds of many of his countrymen. 

Among the early pages, however, 
of this sixth Number, we find a pas- 
sage of great energy and importance ; 
on which account, as well as for the 
sake of employing it as an introduc- 
tion to our few concluding remarks, 
we shal] place it before our readers, 


“Tn present circumstances, the most 
direct method for restoring the Esta- 
blishment to efficiency and acceptance 
among the people, is to conciliate the 
regard both of the patrons and of the 
dignitaries to the evangelical system, 
which is the only one that can attract 
the multitude, because the only one, 
the application of which to their con- 
dition, or their conscience, is at all felt 
by them. This, however, is not the 
work of a day; and whether we look 
to the High Church intolerance that 
so evidently scowls from the Episcopa! 
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bench, or to the jealousy of all popular 
interference with the right of chureh 
nomination that has recently been 
evinced in the legislature of these 
kingdoms, we must still reckon our- 
selves at a fearful distance from a right 
adjustment between patronage on the 
one hand, and populaiity on the other. 
This distance, however, we conceive 
to be lessening. A more just estiuma- 
tion of popular Christianity is now 
making ground in the walks of pro- 
perty and political tnfluence; and a 
more respectful deference to the po- 
pular voice will be sure to follow iu tts 
train. It ought now to be well under- 
stood among them, that the moral re- 
probacy of the lower orders, as well 
as their political restlessness and dis- 
content, emanate from popular infi- 
delity, and not from that which has 
been ignorantly and injuriously aspers- 
ed as popular fanaticism. When the 
whole truth becomes evident to them, 
it will then be perceived, that by the 
latter of these two elements alone will 
the former ever be neutralised. It is 
not by a haughty defiance to the taste 
or the tendencies of the multitude; or 
by declamatory charges against secta 
rianism ; or by a remote and loity at- 


titude of withdraw ment, on the part of 


her superior ecclesiastics, from ail 
those Christian tostitutions which are 
at once the ornament and the blessing 
of our country ; or by the strict and 
jealous guardianship of bishops, in 
alarm for the importation of an enthu- 
siastic spirit into their dioceses ; it is 
not thus that the Church of England 
ever will acquire a religious and vight- 
fui ascendency over its population. 
Under such a process her arm will 
wither into powerlessness 3 and an in- 
strument—else of greater might and 
efficacy than Dissenterism, with the 
putting forth of all her energies, ean 
ever hope to attain to—will lose its 
whole force of moral and salutary con- 
troul over the character of the nation. 
The alienation of the people will wid- 
en every year from the bosom of the 
Establishment--and the  Establish- 
ment, reft of all spiritual virtue, will 
at length be reduced to a splendid im- 
potency of noble edifices, and high 
gifted endowments, and stately impos- 
ing ceremonial. We plead not for the 
overthrow of this magnificent frame- 
work ; for, if animated with the breath 
of another spirit, as it stands, we con- 
ceive it fitted to wield a far more com- 
manding influence onthe side of Chris- 
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tianity than were likely to come fron 
the ashes of its conflagration. But 
never will it recover this influence, til] 
the spirit of the olden time be recalled 
—never, till what is now dreaded 

the majority of that church as fanat. 
cism come again to be recognised and 
cherished as the sound faith of the 
Gospel—never, till what they now 
nauseate as Methodism be felt ag the 
alone iastrument that can either mo- 
ralise the people in time, or make them 
meet for eternity.” pp. 216—219, 


To this we shall not venture to add 
any thing by way of establishing the 
necessity of a more careful distriby. 
tion of the patronage of the Estab. 
lishment. May the blessing of God 
carry the arguments of the author 
tothe bosoms of those for whom they 
are intended! It is our firm perstia. 
sion, that the present system of be. 
stowing church patronage is hasten 
ing the decay of morals, the pro 
gress of insubordination, and_ the 
downfall of the establishment itself, 
if we do not concur with those who 
contemplate the last of these events 
as near at hand, it is not because we 
coincide in the means now called in- 
to action for the defence of the Esta 
blishment, by those who preside over 
it: but, on the « contrary, because we 
believe that ail these means will be 
gradiially countervailed by the i 
creasing number of her laborious and 
devoted ministers. The nation wil 
not concur in excluding from regard 
those who appear to them best to 
deserve it, by their piety and theit 
conscientious assiduity in the duties 
of their office. The taste for a de- 
vout and zealous ministry is also ra 
pidiy growing. Private patronage 
already begins more decidedly to 
select for preferment individuals 
of this class. They have already 
found their way to many of the 
pulpits in our great cities ; and 
they are gradually nursing UP 
around them large numbers of ae 
vout auditors, who form the best 
hope, ; 
England, but of the country 
large. 
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a people indeed fearing God and 
working righteousness. 

Though trembling for our pro- 
lixity on these topics, there is one 
more position on which we must 
venture to touch. Some of our 
readers may be tempted to con- 
dude, from the manner in which 
in this paper we have asserted the 
daims of the * Evangelical” body, 
so called, to general regard and confi- 
dence, that we mean to engage in 
the indiscriminate defence of all the 
professed members of that body, and 
to assail, without pity or conside- 
ration, all their opposers. But in 
this supposition they would be griev- 
ously mistaken. 

In asserting, for example, the 
aims of the body of men to 
whom we have so often referred, 
we have no intention to advocate 
the cause of any individuals, com- 
nonly associated with that class, 
who either push their doctrines to 
an unscriptural excess, or who dis- 
honour their profession by the irre- 
narity of their lives or the vio- 
lence of their temper. ‘To us there 
sno spectacle more revolting than 
that of an individual combining 
holy doctrines with an unholy 
sractice, and degrading the ele- 
vation or staining the purity of a 
Christian profession by a conduct 
indicative of sensuality, worldli- 
ies, pride, bigotry, and _ intole- 
ance. We deem it incumbent on 
ill who’ have at heart the interests 
 religiof not to be too ready, as 
‘ome perhaps may at times have 
been, to accredit men as real Chris- 
lians, merely on the score of an ac- 
turate creed and a religious phrase- 
logy, without sufficiently attending 
to the evidence borne to the sound- 
less of their profession by their 
temper and conduct in tae daily 
and hourly intercourse of _ life. 
‘tll more ought they to be on 
their guard against the pretensions 
of the mere noisy declaimer on 
‘ne hustings of a public meeting, 
or of the fiery controversialist, who 
‘eeks to serve the cause of a party 
it the expense of Christian peace 
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and chafity, to be regarded as a 
genuine . follower of Christ. To 
entitle any one to be so considered, 
he ought to have the impress of 
the Cross on his heart as well as 
the language of religion on his lips ; 
and he should manifestly be labour- 
ing to walk worthy of the name he 
bears, and to adorn the doctrine 
of God his Saviour by a conver- 
sation becoming the Gospel. For 
our own parts, it is not men, but 
principles, that we are anxious to 
defend. We seek the promotion 
of no system but that of genuine 
Christianity as it is taught in the 
Bible, and in the formularies of the 
Church of England; nor the exal- 
tation of any individuals, by what- 
ever name they may be known, 
but those who faithfully promul- 
gate the doctrines, and vigorously 
enforce the sanctions, and faithful- 
ly exemplify the practice by which 
that system is characterized. 

And as we shrink from becom- 
ing the unqualified advocates of all 
who are supposed to be included 
under the title of Lvangelical, so 
we are ready to admit a part of the 
apology urged for themselves by 
those who are their opposers. 
Some, indeed, of those opposers, 
would find plea enough for their 
hostility in the very piety of the 
men thus designated: by such per- 
sons serious religion is derided as 
fanaticism, and fanaticism repre- 
sented as the epidemic of the day, 
and the mortal enemy of human 
improvement and happiness. Others 
cannot bring themselves, for a mo- 
ment, even, to tolerate principles, 
the professors and zealous propa- 
gators of which are sometimes dis- 
figured by certain revolting pecu- 
liarities of language or appear- 
ance—“pallore potius et  veste, 
quam fide, hzreticos dijudicare so- 
lebat.”” Atthe same time it is not 
to be denied that just cause may 
occasionally have been given for se- 
rious censure, even to the wise, and 
good, and discriminating, by some 
who have borne this obnoxious name. 
Their contempt of discipline in th. 
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first days of Methodism; the high 
doctrines promulgated by a few of 
them since ; the too frequent adop- 
tion of a style coarse, vulgar, and 
sectarian 3 and the occasional mani- 
festation of a narrow, exclusive, and 
censorious spirit, explain, though 
they do not by any means warrant, 
the censures which are sometimes 
directed against the whole body, 
grounded on these faults of a few. 
To obviate such censures, the clergy 
in question not only should be cau- 
tious not to accredit persons as really 
estimable characters merely because 
they hold a certain class of opinions ; 
but they should carry their own 
scriptural principles into every trans- 
uction of their lives, and into all 
their public ministrations, being es- 
pecially studious, as far as lieth in 
them, of the peace of the church, and 
avoiding every offence which may 
be produced by unnecessary devia- 
tions, in language, and manner, and 
proceedings, from good sense, and 
good taste, and established usage. 
Then the reproach and contempt 
and even persecution they may en- 
counter, will neither injure their re- 
putation nor impede their usefulness. 
Whatever they may endure in the 
way of obloquy or neglect from one 
portion of their brethren, will be 
abundantly compensated by the af- 
fection of multitudes benefited by 
their labours, and by the growing 
prosperity of the church, whose good 
they seek. While they steadily pur- 
sue such a line of conduct, intent on- 


‘ly on “pleasing God and saving 


souls,” their talents and virtues will 
exercise a high and enduring influ- 
ence on the piety and morals of the 
community. Especially, let them 
watch and pray against a wordly 
spirit, against a thirst for preferment, 
and against discontent with the ap- 
pointments of Providence. Let 
them remember that neglect, and 
contempt, and poverty, have been 
the lot of many of the most devoted 
servants of Christ in every age, and 
are but a part of the process by 
which their heavenly Father de- 
stens to deliver them from low aims 


and sordid passions, and to raise them 
to their proper elevation as the am. 
bassadors of Christ, the messengers 
of the divine mercy to a guilty world, 
And, above all, let them labour to 
maintain a kind and charitable Spi- 
rit. How truly lovely is the lap. 
guage of inspiration! “ The servant 
of the Lord must not strive, but be 
gentle unto all men, in meekness ip. 
structing those that oppose them. 
selves, if God, peradventure, will give 
them repentance to the acknowleds. 
ing of the truth.” It is impossible to 
be abroad in the world without heay. 
ing many dolorous predictions as to 
the approach of evil times, and the 
progress, among our ecclesiastical 
rulers, of a spirit of exclusion and 
persecution. But we do not feel 
much sympathy with these alarmists, 
On the contrary, we look forward to 
better days, and hope to witness the 
diffusion of a more liberal and com- 
prehensive spirit. The temper of 
the reigning monarch is, in itself, we 
trust, a security from any thing like 
the violence of proscription. We 
could not help remarking, that not 
one temporal, nay, not even one spi- 
ritual peer, stood up in the House of 
Lords to assist the Bishop of Peter- 
borough in his hour of need. Juster 
opinions also on the subject of Chris- 
tian charity are daily extending 
themselves. The application of the 
title of heretic, or schismatic, to any 
members of the Church of England, 
merely on account of a difference of 
opinion on points on which our Re- 
formers themselves differed, has been 
justly reprobated in quarters of high 
authority. And, on the whole, 
much more of kindly feeling and 
courtesy of manner than formerly 
prevailed, appears to be exercised 
between individual churchmen who 
differ the most in opinion. All these 
are indications of improving times 
and circumstances, the first beams, 
we trust, of a brighter day. And we 
venture to hope that, under the bless- 
ing of God, the church will daily re- 
gain more and more its proper cha- 
racter—that of a great, united, anc 
dutiful family. of which God is tbe 
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wise and tender Father, and of 
which we all are brethren. One 
vrand error of some of the aspiring 
theologians of the day is, that con- 
ceiving themselves able to decide 
points which are left undecided, both 
in the canon of Scripture, and the 
formularies of the church, they think 
to render an important service to the 
interests of that church by excluding 
from her altar all those who chance 
to differ from their infallible selves in 
opinion. When, when will these 
autocrats in theology recognise the 
wisdom and truth of the celebrated 
maxim, ‘ Concordia que est cha- 
ritatis effectus est unitas voluntatum 
non opinionum.” It is impossible, 
either in or out of the Establishment, 
to “ reconcile all opinions ;”” but it is 
not impossible so far to “ unite all 
hearts,” as that the bonds of charity 
and peace shall not be broken. ‘The 
accomplishment of the first object 
has been the fruitless and knight-er- 
rant enterprise of many centuries, 
and has wasted an amount of ink, 
and faggots, and blood, beyond the 
power of our arithmetic to calculate. 
The latter enterprise is unfortunately 
as yet new to a large body of theolo- 
vans. We earnestly invite them to 
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engage in it ; and we venture to pre- 
dict, that in labouring to promote 
unity of heart, they will discover the 
shortest road to unity of opinion. 
A kind and conciliating spirit will 
prove far more influential than the 
denunciations of an episcopal charge, 
or the inflictions of a visitation ser- 
mon. Let controversialists be once 
brought to wish for peace, and unity, 
and concord, and then we shall not 
despair of their agreement. The 
traveller did but draw around him 
more closely his garment amidst the 
pelting of the storm, whereas he 
threw it wholly aside when the beams 
of the sun descended upon him. 
Thus the disputant will only hug his 
prejudices the more firmly amidst the 
storms of controversy : 


But when the milder beams of mercy play, 
He melts, and throws his cumbrous cloak 
away ! 


May we grow wise by experience, 


and follow the admirable counsel of 


sishop Jeremy ‘Taylor—* not to 

break a commandment in order to 
preserve a doctrine ; and, out of zeal 
pretending to Christian religion, lose 
the glories and rewards of ingenuous- 
ness and Christian simplicity.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
Prepartne for publication :—Lec- 
tures On the Acts of the Apostles ; by 
Dr. Dick ;—T ypographia, or the Ori- 
sinand Progress of Printing ; by T. C. 
Hansard ;—'The practice of Elocution ; 
by G. R. Clarke ;—British Mollusca ; 
by Dr. Leach ;—A Treatise on Vision ; 
by Dr. Reade. 

In the press: —The Life of William 
Hey, Esq. of Leeds ; by John Pearson, 
Esq. of Golden Square, London ;— 
lhe Confidential Correspondence of 
the Duke of Shrewsbury, principal 
Minister to King William ; edited by 
Archdeacon Coxe ;—The May-day of 
the Muses; by Robert Bloomfield ;— 
Pravels in the interior of Africa; by 
William Burchell ;— Memoirs of the 
Court of James 1; by Lucey Aikin ;— 
Elements of Political Keonomy:; by 


J. Mills ;—Travels in Georgia, Persia, 
&e. Vol. I; by Sir R. K. Porter ;— 
Classical Illustrations of the Works of 
Eminent Composers ; by J. Relfe ;— 
rad and Adah; by the Author of the 
Widow of Nain. 


_ The Congreve rocket has lately been 
introduced in place of the hand har- 
poon, in the whale fishery. The Fame 
lately brought home nine fish, in the 
capture of the whole of which, the 
rockets were successfully employed. 
In one case, instant death was produc- 
ed by a single rocket; and in all, the 
speed of the fish was much diminished, 
and its power of sinking limited to three 
or four fathoms. One of the largest 
finners, of a hundred feet in length, a 
species of fish seldom attacked by the 
ordinary means, and of the capture of 
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which there is scarcely an instance on 
reeord in the Northern Seas, was im- 
mediately paralyzed by a discharge of 
rockets, so that the boats overtook and 
surrounded it with ease. Six out of 
the nine fish died in less than fifteen 
minutes ; and five out of the number 
took out no line at all. One only sur- 
vived nearly two hours, and one only 
took out more than a single line. 

Some of the smallest rockets used 
in these experiments penetrated com- 
pletely through the body of the fish ; 
and in all cases, the fierce fire of the 
rocket fixed in the animal, and usually 
exploding within it, rapidly destroyed 
life, and in some instances caused in- 
stantaneous death. The rocket is stat- 
ed, therefore, to be a far more hu- 
mane, because more speedy and ef- 
fectual, weapon than the harpoon. It 
also prevents the risk of appruaching 
too near the fish, by which so many 
boat crews have perished. 

freland.—By an Act recently passed, 
a Committee of three Grand Jurymen 
is empowered to visit county prisons, 
and to examine how far the regulations 
under 50 Geo. III. c. 103, &c. are com- 
plied with, and to report to the Lord- 
Lieutenant or the Grand Jury at the 
assizes, &c. Poor prisoners are to he 
supplied with food and necessaries at 
the public expense. The Lord-Licute- 
nant is to appoint two Inspectors Ge- 
neral of prisons ; and counties are to be 
apportioned into two circuits, the pri- 
sons of which are to be visited yearly 
by an Inspector-General, and reports 
laid before the Grand Juries, of which 
returns are to be made at the office of 
the chief secretary, and presented to 
Parliament. A book is to be kept in 
each prison, in which members of the 
Grand Jury and Inspectors, &c. may 
enter their observations. Poor prisoners 
are to be kept to work, and to receive 
one-third of their earnings; the other 
two-thirds are to be applied to their 
maintenance. Notice is to be put up 
in every prison, that fees are abolished. 
Some of these provisions would be 
highly beneficial in Great Britain. 

FRANCE. 

The last supplemental Report of the 
African Institution, which contains the 
substance of the voluminous and inte- 
resting documents recently laid before 
the British Parliament on the subject 
of the Slave T'rade, has been translat- 
ed into French, with a spirited pre- 
face from the pen of the translator, 
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containing a brief outline of the pro. 
gress of British legislation relative to 
its abolition, and earnestly calling upon 
France to wipe out the foul stain oy 
her character, and even on her good 
faith, which arises from the impunity 
of the miscreants who continue to ear- 
ry on this trade under her flag. The 
work is entitled “ De Etat actuel dela 
Traite des Noirs.” A second pamph- 
let has been published at the same 
time in French,which ts stated to come 
from the pen of Mr. Clarkson, entitled 
“ Te Cri des Africains contre les Euro- 
peans leurs Oppresseurs, ou Coup. 
d’eil sur la Traite des Noirs,” whieh 
contains a succinct but striking view of 
the nature and effects of the African 
Slave Trade. These publications are 
eminently seasonable ; and we would 
urge benevolent persons, travelling in 
France,to distribute copies where they 
conceive it may be done with good ef- 
fect. They may be had at Paris, of 
Treuttel & Wurtz, booksellers, Rue 
de Bourbon, No. 17. These pamphlets, 
if extensively circulated, cannot fail to 
prove serviceable in dispelling the la- 
mentable ignorance which exists in 
France on the subject of its own illi- 
cit Slave Trade ; an ignorance which, 
while the censorship of the periodical 
press jn that country continues in ifs 
present state, can only be dispelled by 
publications like the present. We 
could earnestly wish that the funds of 
the African lostitution were more ade- 
quate to the expense of diffusing in- 
formation on the continent ; and zeal- 
ous and benevolent individuals could 
not easily perferm a greater service to 
the cause of humanity, than by assist- 
ing to promote this object. We trans- 
late the following as a specimen of the 
editor’s preface. 

“From the coast of Guinea to that 
of Zanguebar, French Slave-traders 
cover the seas, besiege the shores ol 
Africa, and environ on every side this 
unhappy continent. The world re- 
sounds with complaints against these 
infamous brigands, these pirates of the 
ocean; yet what are the French 
cruizers doing,—those very cruizers 
which were appointed by a royal or- 
dinance, and which were to have pro- 
duced so marvellous an effeet 2 What 
are they doing ? Where are they ‘— 
Where are they! They are at the 
mouth of the Senegal. What are they 
doing? They sail up and down fifteen 
leagues of coast with their eyes shu! 
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ond abandon three thousand to the spe- 
culations of slave-traders. And this is 
the way in which the French zovern- 
nent represses the Slave Trade ! 

« But this is not all; for even along 
these fifteen leagues of coast, the un- 
happy natives are not sheltered from 
the cupidity and barbarity of the slave- 
traders. The settlements of Guree 
and Senegal are become markets and 
entrepéts for slaves ; and to them the 
cave-traders of all nations resort to 
procure a cargo irance has opened 
‘n Africa a market for human beings, 
and the publie autherities suffer it, 
and a minister of state dares to avow 
it before the legislature itself. 

“In what age, in what country, do 
we live ? Orders and positive laws pro- 
hibit the trade, yet it continues with 
impunity under the eyes of the public 
tunetionaries, Who remain silent spec- 
tators of these outrages. The sword 
of the law remains motionless in their 
hands. Language itself is abused in 
describing their nefarious proceed. 
ings; for these barbarous entrepots, 
these infamous markets, are spoken of 
asa simple sort of establishment, in- 
volving, it may be, a few things which 
might be objected to, but which it is 
pot adviseable to abolish: they are 
called, it seems, .Wégréries (depots for 
Negroes.) The very word makes one 
shudder; it shows the whole crimi- 
nality of the colonial slave-traders. 
Négréries '—and a French cabinet 
minister ventures to sanction this word 
in his place in the chamber; nor did 
any feeling of delicacy or respect for 
mankind suggest to him that he ought 
to leave miscreants to use their own 
language, and not to taint with it the 
vocabulary of hovest men. 

“May the French government hasten 

to justify itself before the eves of the 
world; and may the colonies of Goree 
ind Senegal follow the example of the 
‘ettlement of Sierra Leone, where a 
population of free and industrious Ne- 
xroes_ blesses the generous hands 
which have rescued them from harba- 
ism and slavery, and ratsed them to 
the honourable rank of citizens and 
Christians !”? 

We heartily join in the subsequent 
Temark of the translator, that it would 
bea glorious spectacle for France and 
England to unite to show to other na- 
‘ons an example of generous devotion 
‘othe principles of religion and hu- 
Manity, and to replace the mournful 
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rivalry of warfare by a kindlier and 
more glorious rivalry—that of “ con- 
ferring benefits and exhibiting virtues.” 


A paper by M. Fleurain was lately 
read tothe French Academy of Sei- 
ences respecting meteoric stones, par- 
ticulariy those which fell some time 
since near Jouzac, in the departinent 
of Charente. 

The author’s conclusions are as fol- 
low :—T hat the appearances presented 
by the crust of meteorolites seem to 
prove that their surface has been fused 
whilst rapidly traversing the flame of 
the meteor, and rapidly solidified into 
a vitreous state on leaving that flame : 
That in the first moments the move- 
ment of the meteorolites was simple ; 
that is, that they did not turn round on 
their own axis whilst those two effects 
took place: That the impulse each me- 
teorolite has received has almost al- 
ways been perpendicular to its largest 
face: That the largest face is almost 
always more or less convex: That the 
meteorolites of Jonzac offer new proofs 
of the pre-existence of a solid nucleus 
to meteors: That this nucleus could 
not contain the combustible matter 
which produces the inflammation of 
the meteor: That it cannot have suf- 
fered fusion during the appearance of 
the phenomena: That the gaseous mat- 
ter which surrounds this nucleus Is 
dissipated without producing any solid 
residuum. No trace of this matter ap- 
pears ever to exist in the crust of the 
meteorolites: That meteorolites are 
fragments of those nuclei which have 
not been altered in their nature, but 
simply vitrified at their surfaces : That 
many of the irregular forms which 
these fragments present may be refer- 
red to determinate geometrical forms; 
and that these latter forms are the 
consequence of the rapid action of a 
violent fire, according toa law of the 
movement of heat in solid bodies. 

Dr. Carter, ina work recently pub- 
lished, entitled “An Account of the 
principal Hospitals of France, Italy, 
Switzerland, and the Netherlands,” 
gives the following deseription of the 
treatment of the patients at the “ Sal- 
petriere,” female lunatic Asylum in 
Paris. 

“ The treatment adopted at La Sal- 
petriere seems to be extremely judi- 
cious. The use of chains, and all that 
apparatus of severity which formerly 
vubtained, are entirely done away. 
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The great object to which the views 
of the officers of La Salpetriere are 
directed, is to gain the confidence of 
the patients; and this object is gene- 
rally attained by gentleness, by ap- 
pearing to take an interest in their af- 
fairs, by a decision of character equal- 
ly remote from the extremes of indul- 
gence and severity, and by the most 
scrupulous observance of good faith. 
Upon this latter article particular stress 
seems to be laid by M. Pinel, who re- 
marks, ‘that insane persons, like child- 
ren, lose all confidence and all respect, 
if you fail in your werd towards them ; 
and they immediately set their inge- 
nuity to work, to deceive and cireum- 
vent you.’ The majority of insane 
persons are grateful at being kindly 
treated by those whom they feel to be 
their superiors. They become insensi- 
bly attached to those who show them 
kindness, and have been known to 
make great efforts to testify their gra- 
titude by checking their propensity to 
extravagance of conduct. These vo- 
luntary efforts have sometimes induc- 
ed a habit of self’command ; and thus 
patients have recovered. 

“ As, however, there are frequent 
examples of insane persons, who ean- 
not be governed by gentle means, at 
least in the early stages of their mala- 
dy, every institution, where such per- 
sons are received, must, of course, be 
furnished with means to enforce obe- 
dience. At La Salpetriere, the strait 
waistcoat, and confinement to their 
cells, have been found sufficient in al- 
most all cases; and these restraints 
are discontinued as soon as the patient 
becomes more tranquil. None are 
confined to their cells but those who 
are ungovernably furions. 

* But though it is to the moral treat- 
ment of the patients, that the chief at- 
tention is paid at La Salpetriere, the 
medical treatment is by no means dis- 
regarded. In this hospital, mental 
alienation is considered as an acute 
disease, having its successive periods 
ofintensity, decline, and convalescence, 
the order of whichis not to be disturb- 
ed by officious interference, though 
the symptoms are to be moderated by 
gentle means; namely, tepid baths, 
diluents, laxatives, occasional soothing 
inedicines, or very slight douches. The 
ancient practice, which consisted in 
blows, solitary confinement, repeated 
blood-letting, violent catharetics, sud- 
den immersion in cold water, &e. has 
heen entirely abandoned.” 
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AFRIC A. 

An expedition has been formed jy 
London to explore the Lybian Deserts, 
Phe idea was suggested in consequence 
of the successful researches of Sr, Be}. 
zoniin Egypt. ‘The object of the ey. 
pedition is to discover the remains of 
Greek and Roman edifices, Which, it js 
conjectured, are scattered in differeny 
parts of Lybia. The gentleman who 
has been chosen to superintend jt js 
Licut.Beechy, many years secretary to 
Mr, Salt, the English Consul in Egypt, 
and the constant companion of Belzo- 
ni, in his late indefatigable researches, 
Phe lords of the Admiralty have pro. 
vided a vessel to sail round the coast. 
and to wait upon the expedition, which 
will only proceed so far into the interj- 
or as to allow of a safe return to the 
coast. he expedition will start from 
Tripoli; to the Bey of which a commu. 
nication has becn dispatched from this 
Government to request assistance. 

ASIA. 

An eruption took place from the vol. 
cano on the island of Banda, at noon, 
on Sunday the t1th of June, 1820, A 
thick volume of smoke suddenly issued 
from the mountain, accompanied by a 
noise similar to thunder. ‘The red flag 
was hoisted, the bells were rung, and 
a general alarm. given. ‘The inhabi- 
tants were seen running in all diree- 
tions, in the greatest confusion. Mean- 
while the eruption continued throwing 
up stones with prodigious force and 
noise ; and at night the spectacle be- 
came truly awful, appearing like a pile 
of fire, and accompanied with earth- 
quakes, thunder, and lightning. The 
ships in the bay were removed to: 
considerable distance, ready to put to 
sea in case of necessity. The eruption 
subsided after fourteen days, and the 
inhabitants returned to their homes, 
though the voleano continued to send 
forth flames and thick smoke in a les- 
ser degree. Considerable damage Was 
done to the plantations in the island. 

The following remarks on the came- 
leon are transcribed from the letter ofa 
correspondent in the Calcutta Journal. 

“Tt is commonly believed that this 
curious little animal has the powet 0! 
changing its colour at pleasure to the 
same shade as the substance up0! 
which it is placed, and that its tongue 
is forked. I have kept cameleons 1” « 
cage several months, narrowly watch- 
ing them, and have placed them upon 
different substances for the sake of eX 
periment. T never saw an alteration 





{Sll.} 
) their colour, but merely a variation 
n the shade, from a light yellowish 
ereen, to a very dark olive green. The 
mottles were always visible, though 
jmilarly changed with the shade. 
The cameleon’s tongue, which is nearly 
three parts the length of his body, IS 
hlunt at the end, and not unlike a 
common probe. From the extremity 
of it exudes a small quantity of mat- 
‘or, thick, clear, and glutinous: this 
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he uses in obtaining his prey, which 
consists entirely of insects. He will 
remain sometimes for an hour with his 
tongue upon the ground, and when a 
sufficient quantity of insects has set- 
tled upon it, they are all drawn in and 
devoured. I have seen this animal 
dart at a fly settled upon a small piece 
of paper ; the fly escaped, but the pa- 
per was drawn to his mouth by the 
cohesive liquid.” 
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the Superior Advantages of the Present 
Period. A Sermon. By H. Lacey. 

Plain Discourses, Doctrinal and Practical, 
adapted to a Country Congregation. By 
the Rev. C. Hardinge, A. M 

A Summary of Orthodox Belief and Prac- 
icc, for Young Persons. By the Rev. J 
Prowett, A. M. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at the Second Visita- 

nof the Bishop ef Calcutta, at St. Thomas’s 
Church, Bombay. By the Rev. T. Robin- 
con, A. M. Is. 6d. 

Scripture Antiquities; or, a Compendious 
summary of the Religious Institutions, Cus- 
ioms, and Manners of the Hebrew Nation: 
designed as an introductory help jor under- 
standing the sacred Scriptures. By the Rev. 
Join Jones. 12mo. 5s. 

Sermons adapted for Parochial and Do- 
mestic Use. By the late Rev. J. P. Hewlett, 
M. A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. ; 

The Doctrine of the Scriptures respecting 
te Divine ‘Trinity, Regeneration, and Good 
Works. By S. Noble. 

The Book of Enoch, the Prophet, translat- 
id from an Ethiopie MS. in the Bodleian Li- 
mary. By R. Laurence, LL. D. 

Illustrations of Biblical Literature, exhibit- 
ng the History and Fate of the Sacred Wri- 
ings, from the earliest period to the present 
century ; including biographical notices of 
‘translators, and other eminent biblical scho- 
aS 5 by the Rev. J. Townley. 3 vols. 8vo. 
el, 2s 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Voyage ot Discovery to the South Sea 
«ud Bhering’s Straits, for the purpose of find- 
ig out a North-East Passage, undertaken in 
tie years 1815, 16, 17, and 18, under the 
command of Lieutenant Otto Von Kotzebue, 
in the Russian Imperial Navy. 3 vols. 8vo. 
~t. 58, 

Travels in Palestine, through the Countries 
“% Bashan and Gilead, East of the River 
Jordan : including a Visit to the Cities of 
weraza and Gamala, in the Decapolis; by 
: Buckingham, Esq. with maps and 
rates. 4to. 3/, 13s. 
is Voyage to Africa, including a particular 
‘‘érrative of an Embassy to one of the Inte- 
“* Kingdoms, in the vear 1820; by Wil- 
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liam Hutton, late acting Consul for Ashantee, 
&c. with maps and plates. 8vo. 

A Treatise on Smut in Wheat; by F 
Blakie. Is. 6d. 

Retrospection ; a Tale ; by Mrs. Taylor, of 
Ongar ; foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Tour through North Wales, with 40 
select views  5l. Js. 

A Course of Lectures on Drawing, Paint- 
ing, and Engraving, considered as branches 
of elegant education; by W. M. Craig, 8vo 
with plates, &c. 

Notes relating to the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Crim Tartars; written during 
a four-years’ residence among that people ; 
by Mary Holderness. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Study of Modern History ; 
by J.S. Boone. 8vo. 8s. 

The History of George Desmond : founded 
on facts that occurred in the East Indies, and 
published as a usetul caution to young men 
going out to that country. Post 8vo. 7s. 

An Inquiry concerning the Primitive Inha- 
bitants of Ireland ; by T. Wood, M. D. 8vo. 
10s 6d. 

Ancient Times, and Modern History, ™m 
chronological order ; by S. E. Thompson. 8s. 
the pair. 

The History of Christ’s Hospital; by J. J. 
Wilson. 8vo. 15s. 

Blackstone’s Commentaries, abridged ; by 
John Gifford, Esq. 8vo. 15s. 

Anecdotes, with Observations, intended to 
furnish entertainment and instruction for lei- 
sure hours; by J. Thornton. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Cottag: Conversations, or good Advice to 
the Poor ; by Joseph Jones, M. A. 

The Natural Hisiory of British Quadra- 
peds ; by E. Donovan, F. L. S. &c. 3 vols. 
roval 8vo. 5/. 8s. 

Ulustrations of the Linnzean Genera of In- 
sects; by W. Wood. 2 vols. royal 18mo 
1/. 19s. 

The Village Minstrel, and other Poems ; 
by John Clare, the Northamptonshire Pea 


sant, with a portrait. 2vols. foolscap 
Svo. 1s. 
The | ast Days of Herculaneum, and Ab 


radates and Panthea, Poems; by Edwin 
Atherstone. 
The Rise and Progress of Stenogray! 


by J.H. Lewis, 19 
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CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Remarks on the Strietures of the Quarterly 
Review 


Some remarks on the Chureh mga 


ing for the workings of Provide nee, by 
to co-operate with the Divine powe) 
in the extension of our faith, ¢ after th; 
manner of men; that is, by employ- 


ing such rational and ordinary means 
as are likely to promote the end it 
view: for although the effusion Of the 
Holy Spirit directs subordinate causes, 
yet it may be said at the same time . 


ary Soc iety occur at the close of ; 
critique on the Life of the late Rey. 
Henry Martyn, in the last number of 
the Quarterly Review, which we think 
itright to notice, though we shold 
trust that any formal defence of the wait for them, and to act not inde. 
Society is unnecessary to those who pendently of human agency, 

are in the habit of reading the accounts “fn our opinion, next to the dis. 
of its proceedings in its own Reports semination of the Seriptures, the mos! 
and other publications, or even in the probable way of inducing the Per 
occasional notices which appear in our sians, or any other civilized people, to 
pages. The signal manner in which enter tato such a comparison between 
the Bath Protest was confuted, their own and the Christian creed, as 
good spirit in which the opposition may eventually lead them to adopt the 
was met by the friends of the Society, ve opportunities 0 





latter, is te contri 


and the increasing app POND: ition and = shewing them the improvements in 
liberal feeling of the societies in the arts, science, eo d society, which Chiis- 
ehurch towards each other, it might tianity sever fuls to carry with it. A 


spiril friendly to our civil and re ligiou 
institutions would thus be j impercept:- 

bly excited 5 and, upon the old dr: ante 
tie principle of what ts seen making : 
more lasting Impression than what is 
heard, unheles ers would be more con- 


have been hoped, would have prevent- 
ed any respecta! ble writer from again 
using any acrimonious or invidious 
rem: arks i in referring to this calumnia- 
ted institution ; end would have induc- 
ed the conductors of periodical pub- 
lications, friendly to truth and peace,  vineed by witnessing the beneficial ef- 
to decline admitting strictures of such  feets of Christianity, than by all tha: 
y a nature. No sooner, however, is a could be told them by the ip cal 
Ali; bold and severe attack made on the Could our Government. for exam ole. 





4 3 Society, than measures are taken, be prevailed upon to employ Se stp. 
gf i) that, in a few days, the newspapers in posed influence with the —Persi 
ae | various parts of the kingdom shall re-  C. — to obtain its eonsent fer th 
Ay tail and give the widest circulation to British Factory at Bushire to establi: 
af | the calumny. as se ool or colleges, ostensibly for th 
| i q The passage in the Quarterly Re- instruction of Persian children and 
rae view to which we have alluded is as adults in Enropean arts and literature. 
fe ; follows. It is nece ssary to insert the (and all the ‘ necessary funds for t th 
th Mi? whole for the sake of the brief but i of sueh an tostitution mighi 
Mae effectual confutation which we are ell be spared out of the annual it: 
: ve | about to append to it. come of some of the mission ary SOC 
a * We do not flatter aaeennees with eties,) as there is now a tendency i 
rf pai the prospect of seeing any people ani- many of the natives of that country * 
i at versally converte d by the mere preae h- discuss and embrace the truth, r. 
7 4 id 4 ing of missionaries, eis re mB NY eannot avoid thinking. that it WOLG 
Fi Py we may appreciate th ‘ir Inhours. No be considerably increased by thus gi 
i: bei fj example of aw he le nati ion eine evan- me th em the means of “oo iving 4) 
rae: gelized occurred till the fourth centu- European education ian gent own 
Lilee ry; and even then the happy event soil and by gradually preparing thei: 
iy Phi was brought about by a combination minds for the reception of what woulc 
Pe aie of circumstances, many of which, alarm them if hastily advanced. 
5 bry jibe they were doubtless of Divine “Te will not be out of place to 6» 
by Bis appointme nt, were entire ly beyond — serve here, that we do not remember 
a hae the agency of men devoted tothe ser- single instance of any civilized king gdon 
oy he vice of God. We are taught, therefore, having been converted, until the mis 
: 5 si by facts, not to trust solely to mission- — sionaries were countenaneed by meni ) 
| ry exertions, nor always to be look-  nower: and we could wish those £0 
a4 
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people, who take such an active part 

, associations for the extension of the 
(rospel, would pay more attention to a 
maxim, Which ts couliemes 
nerienee of eighteen hundres 
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over the subtleties and prejudices of 
the people whom they are employed 
to convert. A serious impression may 
be made upon rude and uncultivated 
savages simply by exhortation and 
preaching ; but many other measures 
must be resorted to before we can 
hope to succeed with those oriental na- 
tions who have made considerable ad- 
vances towards refinement ; supersti- 
tion being infinitely more impregnable 
than ignorance, and the fable of a po- 
pular mythology far more binding 
than the darkness of the grossest idol- 
atry.” 

We had marked these paragraphs 
some time since, with a view to draw 
upa few observationsin reply ; andhad 
intended also to touch, in passing, upon 
some still more liberal strictures on 
the part of a Mr. Bowen, in a pamph- 
let entitled, “Missionary licitement 
and Hindoo Demoralization,” to which 
an able and seasunable answer, the pe- 
rusal of which we recommend to our 
readers, has been given by the Rev. T. 
T.Biddulph, under the title of “ Chris- 
tian Charity exerting itself, by means 
of Missionary Incitement, for the Cor- 
rection of Hindoo Immorality.” A 
letter, however, has appeared in the 
Bristol Mirror, of Nov. 3, in reply te 
the strictures of the Quarterly Review, 
(which had been copied into the pre- 
ceding Number of that journal.) so well 
adapted to confute the charges of the 
reviewer, that we think it unnecessary 
to go over the ground again, and shall! 
therefore present it to our readers, 

“To the editor of the Bristol Mirror. 

“ Sir—Having seen in your paper of 
Saturday, Oct. 27, an extract from the 
last Number of the Quarterly Review, 
on the subject of * Religious Missions,’ 
you will perhaps allow a constant read- 
er to make a few remarks on that ex- 
tract. [ conclude, that to elicit truth 
was your object in the republication of 
the one ; and that, this being your ob- 


ject, you will readily admit the other. 


“The reviewer is pleased to say, p. 
452, * We have carefully read the last 
report of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety.’ This could not have been he- 
lieved by one who had read bisremarks 
on that Report, if he had not so posi- 
tively assured us that he had done so. 
For his assertion that ‘the Reports,’ 
among which, of course, the last must 
be included, ‘contain little more, from 
year to year, than a repetition of the 
same pious sentiments and sanguine 
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expectations,’ is so far from being true, 
that there is scarcely a single page, out 
of upwards of 170, which is not filled 
vith details of fucts, all relative to 
plans now In operation and tn progress 
for accomplishing the Society’s great 


objects. ‘This I shall endeavour to 
show, bya reference to the subjects of 
that Report, before I conclude my re- 
marks. 

“ But I must previously notice wha; 
the reviewer says, when he adds, ¢ aj 
that we learn is, that they’ (namely, the 
Church Missionary Society) ‘ expend- 
ed upwards of 30,Q00/. between April, 
1319, and April, 1820! that they have 
two hundred labourers distributed 
among eight missions; that in these 
different missions between 9,000 and 
10,000 children are educated ; that 
many thousand adults hear the glad 
tidings of salvation, and of these,many 
hundreds make a creditable profession 
of Christianity.’ 

« The reviewer then reprobates ‘the 
vagueness of this statement.’ But, sir, 
as asummary view of the proceedings 
of the Society (in which, though the 
reviewer has omitted it, is contained 


a list of the Society’s stations, and of | 


which the particulars are detailed and 
substantiated in the subsequent pages 
of the Report and its Appendix)—asa 
summary view, is it not sufficient to 
convict the reviewer of inconsistency 
in saying, that the Report contains 
‘little more than pious sentiments and 
sanguine expectations 2’ Are the facts, 


that 200 labourers are in actual em- 4 


ploy,—that 9,000 or 10,000 children 
are ina course of Christian education, 


—that many thousands of adults hear | 


the Gospel, and that of these many 


hundreds make a creditable profession j 
of Christianity, to be classed under the 7 


head of ‘sanguine expectations?’ Are 
they consistent with the insinuation in- 
tended to be conveyed, that the funds 
of the Society are uselessly expended : 


What more probable means would the 7 


reviewer recommend, until the govern- 


Seah eae ee 


ment can be induced to adopt the mea- | 


sure he has specified with respect to 
Persia, than those which the Society 
is pursuing? What greater success 
could he anticipate in a period of pre- 
paration, a large portion of which has 
unavoidably been employed in learn- 
ing the languages of the several coun- 
tries, and in other studies, conducive 
to future active exertion ? 


Mr. Editor, in the judgment of sound 
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sense, any thing vague in this state- 
nent of facts : 2 
“ But how am I to reconcile the 
reviewer’s assertion with the evident 
ruth of the case? He says he has 
‘carefully read the Report, and inti- 
mates that the Report ‘ contains little 
more than pious St ntiments and san- 
cuine @Xpe etations.” Now, the truth 
js, that about a doze n pages ‘of the Re- 
port are employed in stating the mea- 
sures adopted for raising funds, and 
the success of those measures: but one 
hundred and sixty other pages of the 
same Report are occupied, with the 
exception of the two last, in deserib- 
ing, In detail, the manner in’ which 
these funds are scrupulously expend- 
din various quarters of the world ; 
ad in showing the results of that ex- 
yenditure, in the suecess which has at- 
ended the Society's Missions. What 
shall We say, then, to the reviewer's 
statement, * All that we learn is,’ &e. ? 
Jam quite at a loss to corceive how 
the Editor of the Review could suffer 
liscredit to be impeached by such an 
wfounded representation of the case. 
“The reviewer, in pursuing his ar 
gument, assumes a point which is fua- 
damentally erroneous. He makes the 
umber of converts the criterion of 
wisdom in the regulations and the ap- 
jication of the funds of the Society. 
Had he forgotten that however legiti- 
nate and judicious the means, the end 
depends upon the blessing of God ? 
Had he forgotten how few were the 
converts m: ade by the ministry of our 
Lord and his Apostle s, up to the time 
of our Lord’s ascension into heaven ? 
Was he unapprized of the varied de- 
gree of suecess which attended the 
lubours of the several Apostles after 
the day of Pentecost ; and also of the 
same Apostle, and he the most sue- 
cessful of all, in the diiferent places 
Where he exercised his ministry ? Had 
he forgotten how long the pious Egede 
laboured i in Greenland without making 
asingle convert, and what blessed re- 
sults followed the preparations he had 
inade ? Had the more recent success 
of the Otaheitan Mission, after a very 
long period of patient w aiting, stipt 
from his memory ? [s he certain that 
the —s seed-time of a Martyn 
(Ps. exxvi. 6.) which he has so greatly 
depreciated, will not prove pre parato- 
ry to an abundant harvest ? 
“'The critic is e qually erroneous on 
another point. He goes back to the 
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Nineteenth Report for a ground of ac- 
cusation against the Church Missionary 
Society. He says, ‘ The vagueness of 
the statement, added to the fact of 
there having been twenty converts only 
made at one of their stations in four 
years,and of these, all relapsing but one, 
is a sufficient proof both of limited sue- 
cess, and of an inherent defect in their 
regulations, and in the application of 
their resources.’ Such isthe reviewer’s 
representation of a fact, on which he 
builds his heavy charge. But let us 
look at the fact as it appears in the Re- 
port itself. The Madras Mission, to 
which the reviewer alludes, was, at the 
time referred to, in an infantile state. 
The missionaries, newly sent thither, 
had to learn the language of the coun- 
try before they could freely ecommuni- 
cate with the natives. The reviewer 
himself dilates, at the opening of his 
paper, on the necessity of liter rary at- 
teinments to the success of m’ssions 5 
and, surely, an acquaintance with the 
language spoken by the natives is not 
the least of those attainments. This 
knowledge the Missionaries were dili- 
gently employed in aequiring; and, 
during this interval, with the imperfect 
means of communication they possess- 
ed, twenty natives were induced to 
liste ‘n to their instructions. These ca- 
techumens ore never deseribed as con- 
verts: they were not deemed fit to be 
admitted to baptism ; but they made 
some inquiries, and seemed willing to 
betaught. At length it appeared, that 
one only among them had been so af- 
fected by the doctrines of Chri istianity, 
asto remaio Steadfast in its profession. 
Here, indeed, ts proof of ‘limited suc- 
cess ;’ very limited, indeed, during these 
four years of preparation for a more 
eflicient ministry: bat IT can see no- 
thing in the account that demonstrates 
‘inherent defect in the Society’s regu- 
lations, or in the application of its re- 
sources.” As well might it be said, that 
all the money spent at college, in a pre- 
paration for the ministry, is thrown 
away. Let it be remembered, that 
these catechumens are expressly stated 
to have been admitted to instruction, 
only ‘on a trial of their sincerity.’ And, 
surely, the announcement of the mis- 
sionaries’ disappointment proves no- 
thing but their caution and conscien- 
tious care to admit no hypocrites into 
the Christian church, and the integrity 
of the Committee, in making known 
to their friends the discourageiments, 
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as well as the comforts, unavoidable 
in such an undertaking as a Christian 
Mission. 

“Tt is insinuated by the reviewer, 
that the Society is defective in plans of 
education similar to that proposed by 
the Bishop of Calcutta. But how is 
this insinuation to be accounted for in 
the face of the statement, copied by 
the reviewer, and by him uneontra- 
dicted, that between 9 and 10,000 
children are under education in the 
Society’s schools ? How, when every 
part of the Report which refers to tn- 
dia (to say nothing of other stations) 
shows, that in every station this object 
is most sedulously pursued? How, 
when it appears in Travancore, and 
the other Indian stations, not only the 
instruction of the native children, but 
the training of a selection from them 
for future’ missionaries, are primary 
objects of the Society’s attention ? 
How is this insinuation consistent with 
the fact which the reviewer has him- 
self recorded, that the Church Mis- 
sionary Society has given 50000. to the 
Bishop of Caleutta’s new College, 
which his lordship has thankfully re- 
ceived ? And how is it consistent with 
his lordship’s expressed approbation 
of the measures which the Society is 
pursuing in its missions ? 

“It may be asked, on behalf of the 
Church Missionary Society, why the 
reviewer, in making a report of what 
he conceives to be a want of success in 


its efforts to convey the blessings of 


Christianity to heathen nations, has 
confined himself to the Madras station, 
and has omitted to refer his readers 
to Africa, and especially to Regent’s 
Town? Could he have overlooked 
that part of the Twentieth Report, 
which he says he has carefully read, 
and which states, that ‘not an oath 
had been heard in the town, to Mr. 
Johnson’s knowledge, for the last 
twelve months, nor bad any drunken- 
ness been witnessed; that the attend- 
ance on public worship is regular and 
large, three times on the Sunday, on 
an average not less than 1200 or 1300 
Negroes, while Mr. Johnson’s first 
congregation amounted but to nine; 
that at morning and evening daily 
prayers, not less than 900 are present ; 
that the schools which opened with 90 
boys and 50 girls, and 36 adults, now 
contain upwards of 500 scholars ? 

“ Why has this been omitted? Is 
there nothing here but ‘pious senti- 


ments and sanguine expectations » Ts 
the soul of an African of no value ? Is 
there no remuneration ia this account 
to a liberal and pious public for the 
sums which have been expended, eyey 
if no persons had been converted jn 
India, and even if no preparation had 
been made for more successful labours? 
But the reviewer should have directed 
the attention of his readers to Agra 
and other Indian stations, besides Ma. 
dras. It was unfair not todo so. Efeven, 
however, this zee ‘ all that we learn, 
1 am fully satisfied that my contriby- 
tions to the Society have not beep 
misapplied. 

“{ have oecupied, Mr. Editor, a 
considerable space in your columns: 
but L must beg you to allow me fur- 
ther room for epitomising, in a very 
short compass, the last report of the 
Church Missionary Society, for the 
purpose of proving how grossly the 
critic in the Quarterly Review has 
misrepresented that Report. The first 
twelve pages, as | have already allow- 
ed, are employed in detailing the mea- 
sures which have been adopted for 
obtaining the necessary funds at home 
with the income and expenditure of 
the Society. This will not, [I conceive, 
be deemed an unneeessary employ- 
ment of its pages. The Report then 
proceeds to give an account of the mis- 
sionaries aud studeuts supported by 
the Society. Then follows the short 
account of its stations, measures, and 
success, Which the reviewer has quot- 
ed as above. And the Report then 
enters on a detailed relation of its ef- 
forts and success in its different posts 
of labour ; namely, the West African, 
the Mediterranean, the Indian, the 
Ceylon,the Australasian,and the West 
Indies. In the reports made from these 
stations, either the eyes of the review- 
er or my own must have greatly de- 
ceived us. I find little or nothing ol 
‘ pious sentiments or sanguine expec- 
tations,’ while he finds nothing else. 
The whole appears to me to be an un- 
varnished tale of the measures adopt- 
ed, and of the effects which they have 
produced. There are, indeed, two pa- 
ges at the close of the hundred and 
seventy-two of which the Report con- 
sists, under the title of * Conclusion, 
wherein there is much ‘pious sent 
ment, and sanguine,’ but not unwal- 
ranted ‘expectation.’ 

Allow me to express my hope that 
when the reviewer again takes up the 
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ahject of ‘ Religious Missions,’ he will 
abstantiate his statements by proof, 
.jd not send forth to the world such 
jjfaunded assertions as those which 
vou have extracted from his last Num- 
ier, on Which [have now troubled 
row with the preceding remerks. I 
‘ould have liked to have offered a 
»wmark or two on the character aod 
onduct of the sainted Martyo ; but I 
must not trespass further upon you. 
“fam, sir, your very obedient ser- 
vant, JaMEs. 
“The reviewer appears to be indebt- 
oito the Asiatic Journal (see the Num- 
es for Dee. 1819, and for Feb. 1820,) 
jvart at least, for his critique on the 
(hurch Missionary Report: though 
yt to so great an extent as another 
writer in opposition to that Society ; 
gamely, Mr. Bowen, in his pamphlet, 
atitled, ‘ Missionary Incitement and 
Hindoo Demoralization ;’> to which a 
mply has been just published in this 
vty, under the title of ‘ Christian 
Charity exerting itself, by means of 
Missionary Incitement, for the Cor- 


rection of Hindeo Immorality’. ” 


LUTHER’S MONUMENT AT 
WITTENBERG. 

The following account of the public 
exhibition of the monument lately 
erected to the memory of Martin Lu- 
therat Wittenberg, is extracted from 
aGerman newspaper. 

“The erecting of the monument was 
commemorated with great solemnity 
inthe 31st October. The day being 
extremely fine, the concourse of people 
Was very great, and the whole cere- 
ilony was conducted with a degree of 
order and solemnity suitable to the 
seezsion, and which made a profound 
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impression on the spectators. The 
statue of the great reformer, by M. 
Schadow, is a master-piece. Before 
the statue was uncovered, the ancient 
and celebrated hymn, ‘ Ein feste Berg 
ist unser Gott,’ was sung in chorus, and 
had a surprisingly sublime effect. Dr. 
Nitsch then delivered a suitable dis- 
course; atthe conclusion of which, a 
signal being given, the covering of the 
monument fell, and disclosed this no- 
ble work. Many of the spectators, 
overpowered by their feelings, fell on 
their knees in adoration of the Almigh- 
ty, who gave us this great man. The 
preacher then put up a solemn prayer, 
concluding with the Lord’s Prayer; af- 
ter which the whole assembly sung the 
hymn, ‘The Lord appeared and restor- 
ed to us his work through his servant.’ 
“Ip the evening a bright fire was 
kindled in iron baskets placed around 
the monument. and was kept up the 
whole night. All the houses, not ex- 
cepting the smallest cottage, were il- 
luminated ; the Tfown-house, the Ly- 
ceum, the Castle, and the Barracks, 
were distinguished by suitable inserip- 
tions, and a lofty illumination between 
the towers of the town announced the 
feeling with which the inhabitants of 
Luther’s native place honoured his 
memory. The students from Halle, 
Berlin, and Leipsic, conducted them- 
selves in the most exemplary manner, 
and went at eleven at night to the 
market-place, where they sung seve- 
ral academic songs. The memory of 
this day will leave in the hearts of the 
people of Wittenberg, and of all Pro- 
testants, an impression of respect and 
gratitude to his majesty the King of 
Prussia, to whom we are indebted for 
this solemn commemoration.” 
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Phance,—'The chambers have met; 
‘ud, if we were to judge from the 
tlog’s speech at their opening, under 
ircumstances of a far more pleasing 


‘ind than has been the case for a con- 


iderable time past. The king states, 
hat itis “ always with confidence, and 
* present under favourable auspices, 
hat he meets the chambers :” that 
' preceding years he had to mingle 
Ss griefs with theirs ; but now, more 
‘ppy, he had only to return thanks 


to the Almighty for the constant pro- 
tection vouchsafed te France:” that 
the infant duc de Bourdeaux is a 
source of consolation and hope ; and 
that his foreign relations are amicable. 
Allusion is then made to the affairs of 
Turkey, but in language cautiously 
guarded ; though, as the French go- 
vernment can scarcely mean that 
“religion,” or “humanity,” or even 
“policy,” would be consulted by sa- 
crificing the Greeks to the Mahom- 
medans, there can be no doubt which 
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as well as the comforts, unavoidable 
in such an undertaking as a Christian 
Mission. 

“It is insinuated by the reviewer, 


that the Society is defective in plans of 


education similar to that proposed by 
the Bishop of Caleutta. But how is 
this insinuation to be accounted for in 
the face of the statement, copied by 
the reviewer, and by him uncontra- 
dicted, that between 9 and 10,000 
children are under education in the 
Society’s schools ? How, when every 
part of the Report which refers to tn- 
dia (to say nothing of other stations) 
shows, that in every station this object 
is most sedulously pursued? How, 
when it appears in Travancore, and 
the other Indian stations, not only the 
instruction of the native children, but 
the training of a selection from them 
for future missionaries, are primary 
objects of the Society’s attention? 
How is this insinuation consistent with 
the fact which the reviewer has him- 
self recorded, that the Church Mis- 
slonary Society has given d000/. to the 
Bishop of Caleutta’s new College, 
which his lordship has thankfully re- 
ceived ? And how ts it consistent with 
his lordship’s expressed approbation 
of the measures which the Society is 
pursuing in its missions ? 

“It may be asked, on behalf of the 
Church Missionary Society, why the 
reviewer, in making a report of what 
he conceives to be a want of success in 


its efforts to convey the blessicgs of 


Christianity to heathen nations, has 
confined himself to the Madras station, 
and has omitted to refer his readers 
to Afriea, and especially to Regent’s 
Town? Could he have overlooked 
that part of the Twentieth Report, 
which he says he has carefully read, 
and which states, that ‘not an oath 
had been heard in the town, to Mr. 
Johnson’s knowledge, for the last 
twelve months, nor had any drunken- 
ness been witnessed; that the attend- 
ance on public worship is regular and 
large, three times on the Sunday, on 
an average not less than 1200 or 1300 
Negroes, while Mr. Johnson’s first 
congregation amounted but to nine; 
that at morning and evening daily 
prayers, not less than 500 are present; 
that the schools which opened with 90 
boys and 50 girls, and 36 adults, now 
contain upwards of 500 scholars 7 

“ Why has this been omitted? Is 
there nothing here but ‘ pious senti- 
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ments and sanguine expectations 2” Js 
the soul of an African of no value ? Is 
there no remuneration in this aceount 
toa liberal and pious public for the 
sums which have been expended, even 
if ny persons had been converted in 
India, and even if no preparation had 
been mde for more successful labours? 
But the reviewer should have directed 
the attention of his readers to Agra, 
and other Indian stations, besides Ma. 
dras. it was unfair not todo so. Ifeven, 
however, this aeve ‘ all that we learn,’ 
lam fully satisfied that my contribu- 
tions to the Society have not been 
misapplied. 

“ft have oecupied, Mr. Editor, a 
considerable space in your columns: 
bat I must beg you to allow me fur 
ther room for epitomising, in a very 
short compass, the last report of the 
Church Missionary Society, for the 
purpose of proving how grossly the 
critic in the Quarterly Review has 
misrepresented that Report. The first 
twelve pages, as | have already allow- 
ed, are employed in detailing the mea- 
sures which have been adopted for 
obtaining the necessary funds at home 
with the income and expenditure of 
the Society. This will not, I conceive, 
be deemed an unnecessary employ- 
meut of its pages. The Report then 
proceeds to give an account of the mis- 
sionaries aud students supported by 
the Society. Then follows the short 
account of its stations, measures, and 
success, Which the reviewer has quot- 
ed asabove. And the Report then 
enters on a detailed relation of its ef- 
forts and success in its different posts 
of labour ; namely, the West African, 
the Mediterranean, the Indian, the 
Ceylon,the Australasian,and the West 
Indies. In the reports made from these 
stations, either the eyes of the review- 
er or my own must have greatly de- 
ceived us. I find little or nothing of 
‘pious sentiments or sanguine expec- 
tations,’ while he finds nothing else. 
The whole appears to me to be an un- 
varnished tale of the measures adopt- 
ed, and of the effeets which they have 
produced. There are, indeed, two pa- 
ges at the close of the hundred and 
seventy-two of which the Report con- 
sists, under the title of * Conclusion, 
wherein there is much ‘pious sentl- 
ment, and sanguine,’ but not unwar- 
ranted ‘expectation.’ 

‘“ Allow me to express my hope that 
when the reviewer again takes up the 
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subject of § Religious Missions,’ he will 
substantiate his statements by proof, 
and not send forth to the world such 
unfounded assertions as those which 
you have extracted from his last Num- 
ber, on ¥ nich I have now troubled 
vou with the preceding remarks, I 
should have liked to have offered a 
remark or two on the character aod 
conduct of the sainted Martyn ; but i 
must not trespass further upon you. 
“fam, sir, your very obedient ser- 
yant, James. 
“The reviewer appears to be indebt- 
ed to the Asiatic Journal (see the Num- 
hers for Dee. 1819, and for Feb. 1£20,) 
in part at least, for his critique on the 
Church Missionary Report: though 
not to so great an extent as another 
writer in opposition to that Society ; 
namely, Mr. Bowen, in his pamphlet, 
entitled, ‘Missionary Incitement and 
Hindoo Demoralization ;’ to whicha 
reply has been just published in this 
city, under the title of ‘ Christian 
Charity exerting itself, by means of 
Missionary Incitement, for the Cor- 


rection of Hindvo Inmorality’. ” 


LUTHER’S MONUMENT AT 
WITTENBERG. 

The following account of the public 
exhibition of the menument lately 
erected to the memory of Martin Lu- 
ther at Wittenberg, is extracted from 
a German newspaper. 

“The erecting of the monument was 
commemorated with great solemnity 
onthe 3tst October. The day being 
extremely fine, the concourse of people 
was very great, and the whole cere- 


mony was conducted with a degree of 


order and solemnity suitable to the 
oceasion, and which made a profound 
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impression on the spectators. The 
statue of the great reformer, by M. 
Schadow, is a master-piece. Before 
the statue was uncovered, the ancient 
and celebrated hymn, * Ein feste Berg 
ist unser Gott, was sung in chorus, and 
had a surprisingly sublime effect. Dr. 
Nitsch then delivered a suitable dis- 
course; at the conclusion of which, a 
signal being given, the covering of the 
monument fell, and disclosed this no- 
ble work. Many of the spectators, 
overpowered by their feelings, fell on 
their knees in adoration of the Almigh- 
ty, who gave us this great man. The 
preacher then put up a solemn prayer, 
concluding with the Lord’s Prayer; af- 
ter which the whole assembly sung the 
hymn, ‘The Lordappeared and restor- 
ed to us his work through his servant.’ 

“In the evening a bright fire was 
kindled in iron baskets placed around 
the monument. and was kept up the 
whole night. All the houses, not ex- 
cepting the smallest cottage, were il- 
luminated ; the Town-house, the Ly- 
ceum, the Castle, and the Barracks, 
were distinguished by suitable inserip- 
tions, and a lofty illumination between 
the towers of the town announced the 
feeling with which the inhabitants of 
Luther’s native place honoured his 
memory. The students from Halle, 
Berlin, and Leipsic, conducted them- 
selves in the most exemplary manner, 
and went at eleven at night to the 
market-place, where they sung seve- 
ral academic songs. The memory of 
this day will leave in the hearts of the 
people of Wittenberg, and of all Pro- 
testants, au impression of respect and 
gratitude to his majesty the King of 
Prussia, to whom we are indebted for 
this solemn commemoration.” 








View of Public Affairs, 





FOREIGN. 

Prance.—The chambers have met; 
and, if we were to judge from the 
King’s speech at their opening, under 
circumstances of a far more pleasing 


Sa 


kind than has been the case for a con- 
siderable time past. The king states, 
that itis “ always with confidence, and 
at present under favourable auspices, 
that he meets the chambers :” that 

In preceding years he had to mingle 
iS griefs with theirs ; but now, more 
‘ppy, he had only to return thanks 


to the Almighty for the constant pro- 
tection vouchsafed te France:” that 
the infant duc de Bourdeaux is a 
source of consolation and hope; and 
that his foreign relations are amicable. 


Allusion is then made to the affairs of 


Turkey, but in language cautiously 
guarded ; though, as the French go- 
vernmeot can scarcely mean that 
“religion,” or “humanity,” or even 
“policy,” would be consulted by sa- 
crificing the Greeks to the Mahom- 
medans, there can be no doubt which 
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way the balance turns. The passage 
is thus expressed: ‘“ Great calamities 
afflict the East: let us hope that they 
approach their termination, and that 
the prudence and cordiality of ail the 
powers will find the means of satisfy- 
ing what religion, policy, and huma- 
nity, may justly demand.” The speech 
mentions, with gratitude to Divine 
Providence, the sensible progress of 
industry, the arts, agriculture and 
commerce. It goes on to state the 
prosperity of the finances, and the in- 
tention to put an end to the system of 
provisional grants, and, by every pos- 
sible retrenchment, to prepare for tak- 
ing off other taxes, in addition to those 
already abolished. It is further re- 
marked, that the laws are respected ; 
{itis not meant, we presume, to in- 
clude those abolishing the slave-trade,) 
that discipline reigns in the army; and 
that passions are subsiding, and sus- 
picions wearing away. We should re- 
joice to believe that such statements 
were, in their fullest extent, descriptive 
of the real condition of France. In 
one important respect, however—that 
which regards the subsidence of angry 
passions, and the wearing away of 
suspicions—we believe it to be far 
otherwise ; and that the predominance 
of the ultra-royalist party in the cham- 
ber of deputies, which has been the 
effect of the last law of elections, is 
viewed with jealousy and alarm by 
the great mass of the French popu- 
lation.—-The chambers have not yet 
proceeded to any business of import- 
ance. ‘The progress of their debates 
will better inform us, than the perio- 
dical press is at liberty to do, what is 
the real state of public feeling. There 
can be no doubt that if the ultra-roy- 
alist party would abandon their vain 
hopes of undoing the work of the Re- 
volution and reviving ancient privi- 
leges, and would apply themselves 
honestly to the perfecting of the order 
of things prescribed in the constitu- 
tional charter, by laws and _institu- 
tions corresponding with its spirit, we 
might confidently expect the stability 
of the present peace and prosperity. 
But neither can they, we fear, abandon 
their infatuated hopes, nor would the 
public, if they did, give them credit 
for having done so, or yield them that 
confidence which is necessary for the 
due administration of a government 
situated like that of France. 
Spatn.—The malignant effects of 


the epidemic fever seem to have little 
diminished the violence of politica} 
contention in this country ; although 
less has been heard of actual outrage 
during the last month than formerly. 
The tever had abated its ravages 
and the approach of cold weather, 
we trust, will put a complete period 
to them.—In addition to this interna} 
calamity, serious reverses are now 
known to have befallen the royalist 
arms both in Mexico and Peru. Of 
the former it appears, that the pa- 
triots and royalists had agreed upon a 
cessation of hostilities ; and that ar- 
ticles of adjustment had been entered 
into, by which Mexico is henceforth 
to be an independent empire, under 
limited and constitutional monarch, 
The crown is to be placed on the 
head of Ferdinand the Seventh, or 
one of his heirs, in due order, provided 
they think fit to come and accept it: 
in the mean time a regency is to be 
appointed, invested with the executive 
power, the Cortes holding the legis- 
lative. 

Such are the accounts from Mexico. 
Of Peru it is now certain, that Lime 
has been taken by General Saint Mar- 
tin and Lord Cochrane. _ It is added, 
that the whole viceroyalty of Perm 
has been separated from the dominion 
of the mother country. To what ex- 
tent this account is correct remains 
to be seen; but that something of 
this kind will be the ultimate and not 
distant result of the fall of Lima, is 
scarcely doubtful. 

Portucat.—The spirit of revolt 
in the Portuguese colonies in South 
America, seems to be fed by the 
success of the Spanish provinces. 
The contest between the Cortes of the 
mother country and the Berazils, 's 
rising higher and higher, and seems 
not unlikely to end, first in a war 0° 
separation, and afterwards in a servile 
war, which will probably terminate 
like that of St. Domingo. The Bra- 
zilians have been blindly and obsti- 
nately preparing for such a result, by 
their continued and increasing 
portations, during the last ten yea™ 
of enslaved Africans; and the Just 
retribution of their criminal pers 
verance in this guilty commerce, W° 
cannot doubt, will, ere long, visit them 
in all the horrors of insurrection, COM 
flagration, and blood. ' 

both ol 

TurKEY.—The accounts . 

the state of things in Turkey, and 0 
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the intentions of 
country, continue as 


Russia towards that 
variable as ever. 
n that there is a growing 
hout Europe, in favour 
of the emancipation of the Greeks ; 
but the dread of aggrandizing Russia 
- acts as more than a counter- 
probably acts as The diol ot 
wise to repress it. Lhe diplomatic 
discussions of the cabinets of Europe, 
yn the whole subject, are involved in 
impenetrable secrecy. But whatever 
they are, we feel persuaded that, under 
existing circumstances, they will have 
little effect in turning Russia from her 
own fixed purpose and policy, when 
the convenient oceasion ‘for acting 
presents itself. In the mean time 
large Russian armies keep the field 
on the very borders of the Ottoman 
dominions, and in an_ attitude 80 
menacing, that Turkey seems turning 
her attention from the proceedings of 
the insurgents in Greece, to the greater 
danger which appears to lower over 
her northern frontier. ‘The reports 
respecting the progress of the war in 
the Morea, are too vague and contra- 
dictory to furnish any authentic facts. 
By one of the last statements the 
‘Turks are said to have bombarded 
Athens, and expelled the Greeks: it 
is added, that the lower town has 
suffered severely, but that the chief 
relics of ancient art are uninjured. 
Another report assigns to the Greeks 
some farther advantages over the 
Turkish fleet—We have been much 
concerned to witness the appearance 
of uncompromising severity, and even 
oppressiveness, which marks some of 
the proceedings of our Ionian govern- 
ment towards all its subjects who 
favour the cause of the Greeks. The 
approaching meeting of parliament, 
Wwe trust, will throw full light on this 
subject, and tend to correct whatever 
may have been unwarrantably harsh 
and partial in the vice-regal edicts to 
which we have alluded. 


It would see 
feeling throug 


DOMESTIC. 

_ His majesty has returned home 
irom visiting his Hanoverian domi- 
ions. He arrived, in health, at Carl- 
ton palace, on the 8th of November, 
after an absence of six weeks. He has 
received various loyal addresses of con- 
sratulation upon his safe return, par- 
Ucularly two from the city of London. 

€ trust these are the beginnings of 
— pleasing scenes than some we 
‘ave witnessed during the last two 
years. Most earnestly do we offer our 
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best wishes and prayers, in the lan- 
guage of one of these addresses, that 
“under the Divine protection, his 
majesty may long enjoy the consola- 
tion of ruling over a free, loyal, and 
happy people ;’ while we echo that 
of the royal answer, “that a gracious 
Providence may assist and prosper 
his earnest endeavours to promote 
their true interests and happiness.” 
We deeply regret to say, that the 
county of Limerick, and some other 
parts of the south of Ireland, are in 
a state of great agitation and alarm, 
in consequence of the tumultuary 
spirit of the peasantry, who have mur- 
dered many of the peaceable inhabi- 
tants, and, in some cases, with cir- 
cumstances of almost unexampled ber- 
barity. Measures have been taken to 
repress them by military force. The 
precise object of their proceedings is 
not very clear, except that they seem 
determined to remove, by violence or 
terror, all whom they consider to be 
opposed to their interests. The fact 
is, the peasantry in this and various 
other parts of Ireland are wholly un- 
educated, and but half fed or clothed. 
Hiding themselves, rather than living, 
in miserable abodes, not worthy to be 
called hovels, they imagine that their 
landlords and their agents, together 
with the tithe proctors, are the causes 
of their distresses, and that govern- 
ment itself is a party in their oppres- 
sion. The religious differences also 
of the country must doubtless have 
some share in fomenting animosities. 
Now, though nothing can be more 
atrocious than the conduct of the 
leaders of these banditti, or more 
deserving of exemplary punishment, 
yet would it not be both politic and 
Christian to adopt prospective mea- 
sures to prevent the recurrence of such 
scenes, or the temptation to repeat 
them? Has not the condition of the 
poor, uneducated, degraded Lrish pea- 


‘santry been again and again brought 


forward before the legislature, the go- 
vernment, and the public? Was not 
a committee of the house of com- 
mons appointed as recently as 1819, 
to report on the late contagious fever 
in the south of Ireland ? and did they 
not trace it to the poverty and wretch- 
edness of the inhabitants, and sug- 
gest measures for usefully and pro- 
ductively employing them in cuitivat- 
ing hitherto unprofitable land ? Have 
not the lamentable condition of the 
Irish church, and the necessity of an 
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active, pious, resident clergy been tre- dicious clerical appointments ; by en- 
quently pointed out? Has not the couraging a spirit of zeal, affection, 
policy as well as the duty of educa- and piety, in the established clergy, 
ting the poer,and supplying theaawith and fixing them to their posts ; and 
the sacred Scriptures. been echoedand — by those various plans of benevoley ce, 
re-echoed on each side the cChangel? particularly Sunday schools,and other 
But what plins have been adopted, schools, reapecGng the good effeets § of 
and begun to be executed, to remedy whieh, the local goverament, we ape 
these evils, and to earry into etfeet persuaded, teel ne doubt ; and Which 
these benevolent objects: We are they are ever earnestly desirous to 
perfectly convinced that, ihe scenes promote. It will be found, however, 











now acting are not to be repeated we fear, on inquiry, that th e liber: - 
from time to time, something niust be spirit which -ch lor sometime past so 
done on a large and national seale to honourably distinguished the policy of 
ameliorate the condition and improve — that local government, has been griey- 
the moral character of the Trish pea- ously counteracted by 1 the same party 
Santry. his will not be best effected, ow ho: on ign ja fluerse ‘e has sy » long 
either by denunciations against Bible succeeded in retaining ireland in e ark. 
Societies, or by an uneompreratsing ess and degradation ; and whose bling 


party-spirited Orangeism : that 5} wit pred dice and deep rooted bi; potry, 
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which his majesty, during huis iate in Unessatlable b yany force of rea- 
visit, waS SO justly av xtwusS to Pe press SO! Vi iS ramy meastre s of conciliation 
and eradicate. but imneh may bye WW hic! i) Can be rou: shit to Ope rate upon 
done by kind treatment: by opentug them, 
Hh new chaunels of ev nployment 5 by ju- 
7! ecclreiastical Jsveternicuts. 
it e Rev. Win. Ewin Girdlestone, helling, with Rev. William Collet, ji in. B. A. St. Ma 
5 ii Salthouse annexed BR. Nortoik mn Surhne@ham V. with St. Saviour’ S aimexed, 
it Rev. T. Mills (Chaplats in Ordinary to the Noriotk. 
gy King,) Little Henny R. Essex Rev. C. Graut, West Basham V. Noriolk. 
a Rev. Thos. Holmes, M. A. Holbrooke R Rev. W. H. Harvey, LL. B. Croweombe 
A ‘ Suitfolk R. Somerset 
cig Rev. P. A. Freneh, Th rp Falcon R. So Rev. Rowan Cooke. LL. B W orsbrougi: 
ay mersetshire V. near Barusleyv, Yorkshire. 
AY Rev. VV L. Riekard. Rufforth Perpetual Rev. William Jenkins, M. A. Sidmouth¥ 
i | turacy, near York. Devon 
a ¥ ts Rev. Lowther Grisdale, Walmsley Perpe- Rev. Et. Waiter, Haselbury Bryan f 
ay if inal Curacy. Lancashire Dorsetshire 
ay Rev. R. Hoblyn (Rector of All Sats, Col- cad C. M. Mount, Minister of Chris 
a u4 cnester, ) St. Lawrence Newland R., in fuss + '¢ Church. Bath ; _ 
1h Ne Rey Edw Addison, b 1) Laudbeach R Rey. W. \ Morgan, lresemere Perpetu: 
K My Cambridgeshire e racy, Cornwail. . 
Pal Rev. W. H. Dixon, Whiston V. and thie Rev. Samuel Davis, jun Ovystermouth Pe 
6, (i by Perpetual Curaev of Cawood. Yorkshire. petual Curaey, Clamore: rsbire. 
1 i Rev. Thomas Gronow. to the Living of Ca- Rev. H. Lee, of New Coliege, Oxtord, 
i’ oe oxton, near Neath. Prebend. Stall in Heretord Cathedral. oe 
Bh Rev. Wo Miller, Bepctild V. hent. Rev. G. 'f. Pluumer, A.B. Northill, & 
Rey Isaac Gosset, Windsor \. Berks. Cormwal! 
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if 
wo) VIANCESTRIENSIS; Axtcus: A. B.; C.N.S.; Les Tr.; Crericus BeprorniEss! 
t An Enemy to PiaGianisy;ixcons GLoUCESTRIENSIS ; Oux caus, &e.3 MH; SBC 
FF H Curator; W. Ek. J... avd Parer: are uider consideration ; 
rAd The Auihor of Me ticina Clricu,” to whom we are much obliged for his communication, be 
; Fit construed some of cur remarks rather too seriously We ayree Wi th hina that the — 
ok ‘ ought to take eere of their heaith; and we admit that many of his bints on this subject 
t 7 ietul; ctit appeared to us, With) suDinisstOn te our res erend corresponde nt; tat, gener 
? ry se ikino. there 1s lar more Gauger on the side of sclf induleence than of seli- -denia: 
rh Wiiy not have a ** Medicina” for merehauts. or farmers, or members of parlia ment, as We " 
f ann ais fOr ¢ lergymy ‘i, WhOse avocatious, we presume, are not so peculiarly unfavour on q 
‘ E 6 Meal as to re nder it necessary lor them to be so much more solicitous than thei: neighbou 
ii f i on thes rece yn reply to the latter part Oi his Communication, our correspondent nas ; 
/ bet assured we did not intend, tor a momeut, to aceuse his book, and much less himselt; ol an 
RY thing contrary to “ moderation aud abstemiousness.” We, indeed, said as much in the 
, IEW, and are Tlad to find, trom his letter, that our opimion twas so perte ‘etly correc! 
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